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THE  CLINTON   BANK 
April  6,  1857 


ASSETS  LIABILITIES 

Owned  by  other  banks  $  6,350.61  Capitol  stock  $51,020.00 

Loans  &  Discounts 12,924.93  Undivided  Profits  289.81 

Banking  House  1,622.45  Circulation    9,065.00 

Cash  43,455.03  Deposits  3,978.21 

$64,353.02  $64,353.02 

"The  Clinton  Bank"  came  into  being  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  May,  1856, 
the  charter  being  dated  July  1,  1856.  Three  men  were  appointed  commissioners, 
Frederick  Dowd  of  Madison,  John  S.  Hull  of  Clinton,  and  Ezra  Stannard  of 
Westbrook.  The  capital  structure  consisted  of  750  shares  to  be  sold  on  install- 
ment. ^ 

The  first  stockholder's  meeting  was  held  Nov.  18,  1856  in  the  old  Chittenden 
Hotel  and  the  following  men  were  elected  directors:  John  D.  Leffingwell,  Henry 
Taintor,  William  H.  Buell,  John  S.  Hull,  Luke  S.  Wood,  Horace  S.  Sill,  J. 
Nicholsen  and  Charles  B.  Wright.  Mr.  Alfred  Hull  was  engaged  as  cashier  at  a 
salary  of  $500  a  year. 

Plates  were  secured  to  print  Clinton  Bank  notes  and  a  safe  was  bought. 

First  annual  meeting  held  Jan.  7, 1857.  It  was  voted  to  buy  a  lot  and  building 
from  Daniel  Buell  for  $900.  By  December  of  1858,  the  earnings  justified  the 
payment  of  a  dividend.  Since  that  date,  over  100  years  ago,  the  bank  has  not 
once  failed  to  pay  its  semi-annual  dividend  —  a  splendid  record. 

In  May  of  1865,  this  institution  was  chartered  a  National  Bank.  After 
twenty  years  of  service,  on  May  23,  1877,  Mr.  Alfred  Hull  passed  to  his  reward 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ezra  Post.  May  of  1882  was  a  red  letter  month,  for 
it  was  voted  to  erect  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  bank  building.  March 
6,  1883,  the  Board  met  in  their  new  home.  In  January  of  1885,  Mr.  Leffingwell 
resigned  as  President,  having  served  twenty-nine  years,  the  longest  term  of  any 
President.  There  have  been  ten  presidents  to  date:  Mr.  Leffingwell,  John  B. 
Wright,  Leander  Hull,  Charles  Eliot,  Henry  Hull,  Sturges  Redfield  Sr.,  Charles 
Clark,  Charles  Pelton,  Milo  Booth  and  Sturges  Redfield,  Jr. 

During  the  same  one  hundred  years,  there  have  been  only  five  cashiers: 
Alfred  Hull,  Ezra  Post,  S.  Burdette  Reed,  Evelyn  Wright  and  Alfred  Franck. 


THE  CLINTON   NATIONAL  BANK 
As  of  March  18,  1963 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $4,658,855.64 

Government  Securities  1,596,578.19 

Obligations  of  Municipalities  470,073.17 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities  133,132.20 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Stock  18,000.00 
Banking  House  and 

Furniture  71,471.24 

Other  Real  Estate  25,000.00 

Cash  on  Hand 

and  in  Banks  1,093,076.23 

Other  Assets  35,824.31 

$8,102,010.98 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  $    200,000.00 

Surplus  400,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  89,728.28 

Reserves  20,000.00 

Demand  Deposits  2,910,251.30 

Time  Deposits  4,019,817.80 

Treasury  Tax  & 

Loan  Account  153,539.15 

Municipal  Deposits  123,655.65 

Certified  Checks,  etc 2,478.82 

Other  Liabilities  182,539.98 

$8,102,010.98 


Burglars  have  never  succeeded  in  robbing  the  safe,  although  some  damage 
was  done  on  the  night  of  May  23,  1895. 

Progress  was  indicated  by  the  following  events:  April  1899  joined  the 
American  Bankers  Assn.;  Jan.  1899,  purchased  a  new  safe;  July,  1901,  installed 
a  telephone;  Nov.,  1903;  bought  a  Burroughs  adding  machine;  Oct.,  1904; 
charter  was  extended  for  another  twenty  years;  Dec,  1908,  installed  electric 
lights;  1917  saw  two  improvements:  safe  deposit  boxes  and  a  redecoration  of 
the  bank's  interior.  The  savings  department  was  started  in  1919.  The  charter  was 
extended  for  ninety-nine  years  in  1922.  April,  1920  Mr.  Redfield,  Sr.  presented 
the  outside  clock.  The  year  1923  saw  the  new  bank  building  on  the  corner  and 
nine  years  later  the  bank  built  the  store  adjacent  to  the  north  (now  the 
furniture  Co.). 

Since  then,  Friday  night  banking  was  instituted,  a  pension  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  bank  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees,  and  great  strides  have  been  made 
all  along  the  way. 

What  this  institution  means  to  our  community  can  hardly  be  measured, 
but  one  may  be  sure  that  the  results  obtained  have  been  partly  due  to  the  untiring 
devotion  and  loyalty  of  all  the  people  who  have  made  this  "The  Bank  of  Personal 
Service." 

GEORGE  S.  HULL 


GREETINGS 

From  Kenilworth.,  England  to  Clinton 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Kenilworth,  England, 
to  send  greetings  to  the  citizens  of  Clinton,  Connecticut,  on  the  tercentenary  of 
the  establishment  of  a  settlement  at  Homenoscitt,  America,  that  was  later  named 
Kenilworth.  One  of  your  first  settlers  we  are  told  was  Edward  Griswold  who 
emigrated  from  Kenilworth,  England,  and  it  is  assumed  by  all  that  for  this 
reason  your  town  was  given  this  English  name. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Kenilworth,  England,  was  called 
Killingworth  by  local  residents  in  former  times. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  history,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  when  Killingworth  was  divided  into  two  towns,  the  name  of  Killingworth 
was  retained  for  the  northern  section,  and  the  southern  section  choose  the  name 
Clinton,  one  which  also  has  connections  with  Kenilworth,  England.  Historians 
tell  us  it  is  certain  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  12th  century  the  manor 
of  Kenilworth  was  granted  to  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  who  was  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  Treasurer  to  Henry  I,  and  who  built  the  earliest  portions  of  our  historical 
Castle.  In  fact  the  Green  in  front  of  the  Castle  is  known  as  Clinton  Green  or 
Castle  Green,  and  the  road  leading  to  the  Castle  is  called  Clinton  Lane. 

Geoffrey  de  Clinton  also  founded  Kenilworth  Abbey  in  the  12th  century  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  stone  taken  from  the  original  building  was  despatched  for 
display  at  your  Historical  Exposition  during  the  Tercentenary  Celebration 
week.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  subsequently  be  displayed  at  either  the 
Historical  Museum  or  at  your  new  School  as  a  tangible  symbol  of  your  links 
with  the  historical  town  of  Kenilworth,  England. 

We  are  pleased  to  think  that  this  stone  from  the  early  days  of  Kenilworth 
here  will  rest  in  your  town,  but  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  not  made  by  bricks 
and  mortar  and  it  was  therefore  with  especial  pleasure  that  we  were  able 
recently  to  welcome  one  of  your  gracious  citizens,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Fay,  the 
Editor  of  the  Clinton  Recorder.  Mrs.  Fay  during  her  short  stay  met  several  of 
our  leading  citizens,  and  through  her  good  offices  it  is  pleasing  to  us  that  our 
children  have  commenced  corresponding.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  contacts 
thus  created  between  our  children  will  forge  permanent  links  of  friendship 
between  the  two  towns  and  citizens. 

We  hope  your  town  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  to  its  citizens  we  send 
very  best  of  well-wishes. 

J.  Watts 

Chairman  of  the  Council, 
Kenilworth,  England 
June,  1963 


The  following  notes  are  taken  from  "A  Statistical  Account  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  in  Connecticut,"  by  David  D.  Field.  This  book  was  published  by 
The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  printed  by  Clark  and 
Lyman,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  April  1819,  nineteen  years  before  the  settle- 
ment's division  into  what  is  now  Clinton  and  Killingworth. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Town  of  Killingworth 

"This  town  is  bounded  by  the  Sound,  on  the  south;  by  Guilford,  or  rather 
by  Hammonnasset  River  on  the  west;  by  Durham  and  Haddam  on  the  north;  and 
by  Saybrook  on  the  east.  It  is  10%  to  13  miles  long;  from  the  Sound  10% 
miles  northward,  its  medium  breadth  is  about  4  miles;  and  thence  forward  2%. 
Its  area  is  about  30,880  acres.  It  comprizes  two  parishes;  the  f'rst  of  wh'ch  is 
usually  called  by  the  name  of  the  town :  the  second  is  called  North-Killingworth." 

"In  October,  1663,  the  Legislature  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  town 
at  Hammonnasset;  (this  Indian  name  being  then  applied  to  the  tract  now  con- 
st'tuting  Killingworth,  as  well  as  to  the  river  on  its  western  border),  and  the 
same  month  twelve  planters  moved  into  it.  These  were  joined  by  sixteen  others 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years;  and  the  town  was  divided  into  thirty  rights, 
one  right  being  reserved  for  the  first  minister  that  should  be  settled  there,  and 
another  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  forever. 

"The  names  of  the  settlers  and  proprietors,  were  as  follows,  viz.  John 
Meigs,  Bryan  Rosseter,  John  Rosseter,  George  Chatfield,  Nathaniel  Parmelee, 
Thomas  Stevens,  William  Stevens  and  Benjamin  Wright  from  Guilford;  William 
Kelsey,  John  Kelsey  and  Joseph  Willcox,  or  Willcoxen,  from  Hartford;  Edward 
Griswold,  from  Saybrook;  Josias  Hull,  from  the  county  of  Barnstable,  Mass.; 
Henry  Farnum  and  Eleazer  Isbel,  from  Long  Island;  Samuel  Buel  from  Wales; 
William  Barber  from  England;  and  Matthew  Allen,  Henry  Crane,  Jonathan 
Dummer,  Joseph  Hand,  William  Heyden,  John  Hodge,  John  Nettleton,  Thomas 
Smith,  William  Wellman,  Jonas  Westover  and  Robert  Williams. 
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"The  settlement  began  to  the  left  of  the  stage  road,  from  Hammonnasset 
bridge  to  Killingworth  meeting-house  and  thence  spread  east  and  north.  Bryan 
Rossiter  and  John  Meigs  who  had  left  Guilford  in  consequence  of  disturbances 
which  followed  the  removal  of  Mr.  Higg.nson,  returned  to  that  town  upon  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  Mr.  Elliot  in  1664.  But  their  places  were  soon  filled  by 
others.  Ananias  Turner  and  Andrew  Ward  moved  into  Killingworth  as  early  as 
1670.  Robert  Lane,  from  Derbyshire  in  England,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Merrills  and  Rutty  families  were  also  early  settlers.  Robert  Carter  from  Bristol, 
in  England  became  an  inhabitant  about  1700,  and  Ebenezer  Hurd,  from 
Waterbury  in  this  state,  about  1706.  The  Morgans  in  this  town  are  from 
Groton,  and  the  Hillyards,  from  Stonington. 

"The  settlement  in  North-Killingworth  began  in  1716.  The  first  settlers  in 
this  parish,  were  Isaac  Kelsey  Esq.,  Dea.  Josiah  Hull,  Dea.  Joseph  Wilcow,  Dea. 
Daniel  Buel,  John  Willcox,  Joseph  Griswold,  Nathaniel  Parmelee,  Ebenezer  Hull. 
Samuel  Stevens  and  Edward  Rutty.  These  were  all  from  the  first  parish  in  the 
town.  Solomon  Davis,  Timothy  Chittenden  and  Theophilus  Redfield  soon  united 
with  them;  but  from  what  places  they  emigrated  is  not  known.  James  Hill, 
David  Blatchley  and  Bezaliel  Bristol,  moved  into  this  place  from  Guilford  about 
1750.  The  Graves  and  Harris  families  are  from  Saybrook. 

"The  plantation  in  this  town  was  called  the  plantation  of  Hammonnasset, 
and  was  the  name  of  the  plantation  between  Saybrook  and  Guilford,  until  May, 
1667.  At  that  time  the  place  was  named  Kenilworh,  after  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Warwick  in  England,  from  which,  according  to  tradition,  some  of  the  settlers 
first  emigrated.  The  name  is  thus  spelled  in  the  early  records  both  of  the  town  and 
colony;  but  by  corrupt  spelling  and  pronunciation  the  present  name  was  finally 
adopted. 

"On  the  26th  of  Jan.  1686,  the  Assembly  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  the  lands  north  of  their  bounds  and  of  the  bounds  of  Gu;lford,  and 
west  Haddam,  up  to  Coginchaug  swamp,  except  such  lands  within  these  lrmits 
as  were  included  in  previous  grants.  These  lands  thus  granted,  together  with 
the  lands  previously  possessed,  were  confirmed  to  them  by  patent,  given  in  Oct. 
1703;  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tract  granted  in  1686,  was  surrendered  to  Dur- 
ham, by  agreement,  in  June  1708. 

"The  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  this  town,  on  the 
banks  of  Hammonnasset  and  Indian  rivers,  and  about  the  harbour.  Immense 
masses  of  mouldering  shells  still  point  out  the  places  where  they  dwelt. 

"Most  of  their  lands  were  sold  to  Col.  Fenwick,  while  he  lived  at  Saybrook. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  1669,  Uncas,  Sachem  of  Moheagan,  with  Joshua,  his 
son,  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  Killingworth  all  the  lands  in  the  township,  which 
he  had  not  before  sold  to  George  Fenwick,  Esq.  excepting  six  acres  on  the  big 
hammock,  (which  lay  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbour),  reserving,  however, 
free  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  woods  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and  to  use  any  trees  for 
canoes,  and  rushes  and  flags  for  mats.  The  reason  of  these  sales  being  made  by 
the  Sachem  of  Moheagan,  was  this,  that  after  the  war  with  the  Pequots,  in 
which  he  assisted,  he  claimed  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  that  nation,  and 
to  those  who  were  tributary  to  them.  The  Indians  lived  in  this  town  in  great  num- 
bers until  1730  or  40. 

"Hammonnasset  river  which  has  been  already  noticed,  is  principally  valu- 
able for  a  few  mill  seats  which  it  furnishes.  It  has  its  source  in  Durham;  but 
receives  a  considerable  branch,  which  rises  near  the  borders  of  Haddam. 

"Indian  river,  the  only  other  stream  in  this  town,  deserving  notice,  except 
Menunketesuck,  rises  in  Cedar  swamp  in  North-Killingworth,  runs  through  the 
center  of  Killingworth  parish,  and  uniting  with  the  Hammonnasset,  forms 
Killingworth  Harbour. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
CLINTON 


Your  first  300  years  have  been  filled  with  the  excitement  of 
history  paralleling  that  of  our  country.  CL&P  is  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  community  and  we  look  forward  to  serving 
you  through  many  more  years  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
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"This  harbour  is  a  mile  below  the  main  street.  It  is  safe  from  winds  and 
has  good  anchorage:  but  a  bar  lies  at  its  entrance,  on  which  there  is  only  eight 
feet  of  water  in  common  tides.  Shad  were  formerly  caught  here  in  abundance: 
it  now  furnishes  a  supply  of  shellfish  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Guilford,  and  its  oysters  are  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 

"One  half  of  this  harbour  belonged  to  Killingworth,  and  one  half  to  Guil- 
ford until  Dec.  1790.  At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Legislature  held  at  that 
time,  it  was  enacted,  'that  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  Dudley's  creek,  in 
Hammonnasset  river.  50  degrees  10  minutes  east,  to  West  Rock  (so  called) 
upon  the  Sound,  being  216  rods,  should  be  the  dividing  line  between  Killing- 
worth  and  Guilford.'  This  threw  the  whole  of  the  harbour,  and  a  point  of  land 
east  of  said  line  into  Killingworth,  but  it  was  provided,  that  this  act  should 
not  prevent  the  town  of  Guilford  from  regulating  the  fisheries  of  clams  and 
oysters,  as  fully  as  though  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

"Killingworth  street  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
6  rods  wide,  and  is  crossed  about  midway  by  Indian  river.  On  meeting-house  hill, 
immediately  east  of  the  river,  it  appears  with  great  advantage.  Here  is  also  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  of  the  Sound.  The  prospect  from  the  steeple  is 
most  extensive  and  beautiful.  On  this  street  there  are  65  dwelling  houses,  and 
109  are  in  the  village.  Here  are  several  merchant  stores  and  here  most  of  the 
business  of  the  town  is  transacted.  A  few  coasting  vessels  are  owned  by  the 
inhabitants. 

"The  emigrations  from  the  town  have  been  numerous.  Of  the  first  settlers 
nine  have  no  descendants  here  at  the  present  time.  Several  families  within  a 
few  years  have  removed  to  Bergen,  in  the  State  of  New  York." 

"A  forge  was  formerly  improved  on  Menunketesuck  river,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  North-Killingworth.  In  this,  for  a  season,  iron  was  made  from 
black  sand. 

"On  this  stream,  within  the  same  parish  a  woolen  factory  was  erected  in 
1814.  In  this,  wool  has  been  consumed  at  the  rate  of  6.000  pounds  a  year. 

"Shipbuilding  was  begun  in  this  town  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  by  Mr.  Robert  Carter:  and  for  many  years  this  has  been  a  leading 
branch  of  business.  Three  yards  are  improved,  which  are  all  on  Indian  river. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Killingworth  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  church  order 
by  the  General  assemblv.  in  Oct.  1667.  A  church  was  formed  among  them  soon 
after,  and  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  ordained  their  pastor. 

"Mr.  Woodbridge  was  dismissed  in  1679,  and  resettled  the  same  year  in 
Weathersfield.  Cotton  Mather  ranks  him  among  the  most  excellent  clergymen  of 
Connecticut. 

"But  the  effect  of  his  dismission  was  unhappy  on  the  people  of  Killing- 
worth.  They  fell  into  divisions,  and  no  minister  was  settled  among  them  until 
1694.  At  that  time,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  afterwards  rector  of  the  college, 
was  sent  to  them  as  an  angel  of  peace.  Lnder  his  ministry  the  divisions  were 
healed,  and  they  remained  united  and  happy  during  his  life." 

The  name  Killingworth  in  this  "Statistical  Account  — "  always  refers 
to  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  now  Clinton.  The  present  Killingworth  is 
called  North  Killingworth.  At  that  time  the  two  parts  were  one  town,  but  North 
Killingworh  did  have  its  own  churches,  a  Congregational  and  an  Episcopal 
Church,  both  established  prior  to  the  separation  into  the  two  towns. 
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TASTY  SANDWICH  SHOP 

Doris  and  Stell 


Founded  in  1922  by  N.  Howard  Burr,  Sr. 
and  now  carried  on  by  his  family, 

is  your  Guarantee  of 
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of 

QUALITY  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

YOU  CAN   BUY  NO  BETTER  SO 
BUY     BURR     DAIRY! 
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Winter  Storage 
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Primitive  painting  of  Becky  Zebra  —  Old  Indian  Woman  Sitting  on  Hitchcock  Chair 

CLINTON'S   INDIANS 

In  and  after  1663  as  the  Colonial  settlement  of  Clinton  began,  the  white 
new-comers  found  other  people  living  around  the  harbor.  These  were  the 
Hammonassett  Indians.  Their  remote  ancestors  had  moved  up  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  some  six  to  eight  thousand  years  before,  bringing  with  them  a  primitive 
pattern   of  living   which   changed  little   over  the   centuries. 

Aerial  photographs  show  the  outlines  of  three  oval  stockades  in  the 
Neck  Fields.  These  probably  mark  the  rows  of  closely  set  cedar  posts  that 
the  Indians  erected  around  their  huts  to  keep  wild  animals  out  —  and  the 
women  and  children  in.  The  stockade  outlines  are  sixty  to  e'ghty  feet  across, 
indicating  smallish  villages  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  huts  and  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  women  and  children. 

For  these  people  the  canoe  was  what  the  automobile  is  today.  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  rivers  were  their  roads.  This  determined  their  choice 
of  real  estate.  Most  valued  was  the  present  Harbor  View  section  of  the  town. 
An  early  deed  from  the  Indians  to  the  Colonists  expressly  reserves  six 
acres  there,  forever,  as  well  as  the  right  to  fish  in  the  streams,  hunt  in  the 
woods,  take  suitable  trees  for  canoes  and  rushes  for  mats.  Other  favorite 
living  areas  were  the  east  side  of  Waterside  Lane  and  the  land  stretching  from 
Blaisdell  Point  through  the  Neck  Fields. 

The  fish  and  shell-fish  of  the  harbor  and  rivers  provided  an  inexhaustible 
supply    of    "shore    dinners"    which    were    supplemented    by   the   harvest    from 
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small  fields  of  corn,  beans  and  squash.  The  latter  were  planted  in  hills,  with 
fish  put  under  the  hill  for  manure,  a  trick  quickly  copied  by  the  Colonial 
farmers.  Xuts.  wild  fruit,  seeds  and  edible  roots  augmented  the  food  supply, 
as  did  the  plentiful  deer  and  beaver. 

The  Indian  woman  seems  to  have  been  content  to  drop  the  garbage 
outside  the  front  door.  This  led  to  a  fly-and-smell  situation  that  even  an 
Indian  couldn't  stand.  So  the  living  quarters  were  moved  rather  than  the 
garbage  and  a  considerable  number  of  Clinton  areas  became  covered  with  the 
debris  of  Indian  living. 

Plowing  or  bull-dozing  turns  up  this  debris  with  occasional  stone  arrow- 
heads and  tools  plus  bits  of  broken  cooking  pots  mixed  in  the  old  deer  bones, 
sea  shells  and  charcoal.  From  an  early  date  there  seems  to  have  been 
Clintonians  interested  in  collecting  Indian  relics.  The  first  Connecticut  Indian 
collection  given  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  Lniversity  is  said  to  have 
been  gathered  many  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Farnham  from  a  village  site  near 
\eck  Road  Extension. 

Although  there  are  today  no  known  survivors  of  the  Hammonassetts.  their 
memory  lives  on  in  the  names  of  our  rivers  —  Hammonassett.  Indian.  Menun- 
ketesuck:  in  the  course  of  a  few  of  our  roads  that  follow  their  foot-paths:  in 
such  small  memorials  as  a  stone  mound  near  Waterside  Lane,  a  bed-rock  mortar 
near  Airline  Road  and  the  like:  in  foods  we  eat  such  as  maple  syrup  and  sweet 
corn,  in  their  weed  that  gives  pleasure  to  many  —  tobacco;  and  finally,  primitive 
and  un-progressive  though  their  culture  may  have  been,  in  the  example  they 
set  of  fully  knowing  and  using  the  part  of  the  world's  surface  in  which  they 
found  themselves  and  living  in  harmony  with  it  for  many  centuries. 

A  very  fine  local  collection  of  Indian  relics,  given  by  the  late  Duffield  Peck, 
may  be  seen  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Clinton  Historical  Society. 

by  Frank  Glynn.  Editor 
Archeological  Society  of  Connecticut 
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Clinton  Center  —  Looking  West 

MAIN   STREET 

To  attempt  the  compilation  of  even  the  sketchiest  history  of  Main  Street 
in  Clinton,  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  first  the  limits  of  the  street,  so 
let's  consider  East  Main  as  being  that  portion  of  U.S.  Route  1  from  the 
Commerce  Street  intersection  eastward  to  the  junction  of  Route  145  (commonly 
known  as  the  Old  Westbrook  Road).  West  Main,  the,  would  be  that  portion 
going  west  from  the  same  central  starting  point  to  the  Hammonassett  River, 
roughly  a  mile  in  each  direction.  For  locational  references,  let  us  use  present 
business  establishments  which  are  easily  determined. 

Before  the  1938  hurricane  and  the  attempt  to  widen  the  road,  Main 
Street  had  many  large  elm  and  maple  trees.  These  were  set  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sidewalk,  and  many  a  scraped  bumper  was  the  result  of  trying  to  park. 
However,  the  planting  goes  back  to  before  1840,  and  in  1881  Mr.  B.  G.  Northrup 
offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  who  set  out  the  greatest 
number  of  trees  during  the  year. 

Taverns  were  called  "ordinaries"  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  settlement, 
but  during  the  18th  century  they  became  taverns  or  inns.  One  stood  southeast 
of  the  Lower  Green  and  later  became  the  Kelsey  Homestead.  Visits  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette  are  both  associated  with  this  old  tavern,  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  headquarters  for 
soldiers  who  were  encamped  on  the  Lower  Green.  At  a  town  meeting  in  1676, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Green  should  "lie  in  common  forever."  At  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  it.  A  few  years  later, 
this  gave  way  to  another  schoolhouse,  and  in  1844  a  brick  structure  was 
built.  For  many  years  afterward,  this  was  used  as  a  school,  then  a  store, 
a  lockup,  and  eventually  sold  and  moved  or  torn  down.  Directly  across  from 
the  Green  was  the  William  Buell  house.  This  was  moved  in  1955  to  Waterside 
Lane  by  Beaufort  R.  L.  Newsom  after  the  land  was  purchased  by  the 
Shopping  Center.  This  house  was  built  about  1820  after  the  original  Samuel 
Buell  house  burned  down,  the  land  having  been  drawn  by  lot  in  the  1663 
grant.  The  little  red  house  next  to  that  is  perhaps  the  oldest  along 
Main  Street,  built  around  1710  by  Captain  Williams  who  was  a  relative  of 
one  of  the  signers  of  the   Declaration   of   Independence.    Stan's   Market  goes 
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back  to  about  1852  when  Henry  L.  Wellman  started  a  general  merchandise 
business  there.  Besides  carrying  groceries  and  provisions,  he  sold  dry  goods, 
notions  and  ran  an  insurance  agency. 

The  stately,  well-maintained  brick  residence  next  to  Stan's  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  brick  house  between  New  Haven  and  New  London.  The  bricks 
were  baked  on  the  Becksley  Hearth  in  England  and  brought  to  America  as 
ballast  in  a  sailing  vessel.  Captain  White  built  the  house  in  1750  with  a  touch 
of  seafaring  ideas  exemplified  —  for  example,  the  curving  "Ship's  Hold"  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  during  restoration.  Mr.  Leete  Hurd,  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  War  of  1812,  once  lived  here;  also,  Mr.  Henry  Morgan,  the  father  of 
Charles  Morgan.  The  house  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Douglas  MacMillan, 
retaining  the  huge  original  fireplace  in  the  ell.  The  original  fireplaces  were 
'"catercornered"  and  still  stand  in  some  of  the  rooms. 

From  1701  for  172  years,  the  Episcopalians  had  a  stormy  time  getting 
a  church  founded  in  Connecticut,  but  finally,  in  1873,  the  Episcopal  Society 
of  Clinton  was  started,  and  in  1880  work  was  begun  on  the  church  itself. 
The  Morgan  School  was  built  in  1871  on  the  land  that  is  between  the  church 
and  the  Abraham  Pierson  School.  Set  back  from  the  street,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  well-kept  lawns  and  mantled  with  ivy.  Two  statues,  one  of 
Abraham  Pierson,  the  first  President  of  Yale  University,  and  the  other 
of  Charles  Morgan,  its  founder,  stood  in  front,  while  the  Principal's  house 
was  located  next  to  the  school  itself.  An  impressive  building  of  red  brick,  the 
basement  housed  the  furnace,  coat  rooms,  and  a  laboratory.  The  first  and 
second  stories  were  used  for  classrooms  and  the  third  floor  was  a  spacious 
assembly  room.  The  Morgan  Tower  stood  eighty  feet  high,  but  as  all  things 
come  to   pass.   Morgan   was   demolished  in    1953. 

The  building  which  was  used  by  the  first  classes  of  Yale  University 
stood  on  the  Abraham  Pierson  lot  near  the  Stanton  House.  At  the  time  the 
Stanton  House  was  built  in  1790,  the  college  building  was  still  standing  but  in 
sad  need  of  repair.  Some  of  the  old  oak  timbers  were  taken  and  used  in  the 
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Main  Street  —  Looking  East  from  Indian  River  Bridge 

Stanton  House,  and  today  these  may  be  seen  holding  up  the  west  chimney. 
The  Pierson  well  is  beside  the  house  and  can  be  seen  from  the  sidewalk.  The 
Adam  Stanton  House  and  store  are  open  as  a  museum  of  early  Americana.  Mr. 
Stanton  opened  a  retail  store  and  through  hard  work  and  perseverance  was 
very  successful.  After  Adam's  death  in  1834,  his  son,  John,  carried  on  the 
business  for  some  thirty  years.  The  house  has  many  fine  examples  of  early 
architecture  both  inside  and  out,  and  many  interesting  pieces  can  be  seen  in 
the  house  and  store  as  well.  It  is  open  to  the  public  from  May  through 
October. 

Just  to  the  west  and  across  the  drive  of  the  Congregational  Church 
is  the  old  Academy.  From  the  time  it  was  built  in  1801,  the  building  has 
been  used  for  many  things,  but  it  was  originally  built  as  a  school  for  the 
middle  district.  The  town  voted  five  hundred  dollars  for  its  erection,  but  funds 
ran  out  and,  at  another  meeting,  the  materials  were  pledged  by  some  of  the 
men  of  the  town.  Besides  being  a  school  it  has  been  used  as  the  Clinton  Town 
Hall,  Grange  Hall,  meeting  place  of  many  organizations,  and,  in  one  corner, 
there  are  two  cells  for  the  convenience  of  those  needing  correction  or 
"travelling  men." 

On  the  hill  is  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Congregational.  The  present 
church  was  built  in  1837,  but  there  have  been  three  before  it  on  or  near  the 
same  location,  dating  back  to  the  very  first  settling  of  the  town.  The  house 
just  behind  the  church  which  was  recently  razed  was  the  home  of  Abel  Buell, 
who,  among  other  things,  was  a  great  craftsman. 

On  the  south  side  of  East  Main  Street  lies  Waterside  Lane.  To  the  west 
of  it  and  adjacent  to  the  Clinton  Laundry,  is  a  residence  that  was  in  its  early 
days  (1820)  a  factory  where  shoes  and  musical  instruments  are  said  to  have 
been  among  the  products  made.  In  the  early  1900's,  the  owner  ran  a  livery 
business  and  horse-drawn  taxi.  The  home  of  Charles  Morgan,  founder  of  the 
Morgan  School,  is  a  few  doors  away.  This  has  been  replaced  by  a  garage, 
diner,  and  now,  a  television  store.  On  the  site  of  the  Clinton  Garage  stood  the 
famously  known  Dew  Drop  Inn.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  forty  years 
ago,  but  Mr.  Henry  Blake  lingers  long  in  the  minds  of  the  Morgan  School 
students  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  and  many  of  the  older  folks  who 
enj  oyed  his  talents  and  entertainment. 
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Post  Office  Square 

On  December  29,  1797,  with  thirty-six  members,  the  Baptist  Society  of 
Killingworth  was  founded.  Around  1820,  they  met  in  the  Academy  and  some 
fifteen  years  later  started  a  building  which  was  finished  three  years  after. 
The  bell  bears  the  date  1846.  The  parsonage  was  across  the  street,  but  a  new 
building  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  Church  a  few  years  ago.  The  gray 
house  next  to  the  Church  is  called  the  Milestone  House,  so  called  because  of  the 
milestone  put  in  the  corner  of  the  lot  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  At  the  time,  he 
was  Postmaster  General,  and,  with  a  machine  of  his  own  invention,  marked 
the  Post  Road  every  twenty-five  miles. 

A  house  stood  where  the  Andrews  Memorial  is.  This  was  the  home  of 
Colonel  George  E.  Eliot,  Principal  of  Morgan,  and  many  of  the  Old  Morgan 
students  will  remember  fondly  his  reading  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  each 
holiday  season,  the  Muffin  Man,  and  the  Cotillions  of  years  gone  by.  The 
town  offices  moved  from  the  Academy  into  the  beautiful  Andrews  Memorial 
in  1937.  This  building  was  given  to  the  town  by  William  Stanton  Andrews, 
a  native  son,  and,  in  addition  to  the  offices  of  the  officials  of  the  town,  has  a 
large  auditorium  with  seating  capacity  for  almost  five  hundred  people.  Town 
meetings  are  conducted  here,  plays  and  concerts  are  presented,  and  from  time 
to  time,  it  has  been  used  as  a  summer  theatre.  There  is  a  large,  efficient 
kitchen,  two  many-purpose  rooms,  a  courtroom  where  the  Circuit  Court  doles 
out  justice,  and,  until  recently,  it  housed  the  local  police  department. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  local  court  system  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  Police  Department  moved  into  the  small  white  house 
next  door  which  dates  back  to  about  1710.  This  once  stood  at  the  front 
door  of  the  Andrews  Memorial  and  was  the  home  of  Jared  Eliot.  There 
is  a  story  that  Franklin  passed  through  our  town  many  times,  sometimes 
riding  horseback.  One  day,  Jared  Eliot  was  coming  out  of  his  home  when  he 
noticed  a  horseman  turn  in  at  the  end  of  the  lane  from  the  highway  (which 
ran  nearer  the  church  than  it  does  today) .  Eliot  observed  the  rider  was  un- 
successfully trying  to  rein  the  horse  out  of  the  lane,  and  so  he  went  forth  to 
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meet  him.  He  found  a  gentleman  seated  upon  the  horse  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  who  begged  to  be  excused  for  entering  the  lane  because  he  was  unaware 
his  horse  had  left  the  highway  while  he  was  reading.  Mr.  Eliot  looked  at  the 
horse  and  recognized  an  animal  he  had  formerly  owned;  he  replied,  "It  is  a 
good  horse  that  remembers  his  former  master."  Such  was  the  introduction  to 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

A  wooden  bandstand  stood  where  the  Clinton  Fire  Department  head- 
quarters are  today.  Formed  in  1909,  Mr.  John  Chapman  was  its  first  Chief. 
The  bell  that  hangs  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  fire  house  was  originally  used  to 
call  men  to  fires  from  the  early  beginnings  and  was  on  West  Main  Street  on 
the  property  of  Oliver  Swain. 

This  brings  us  to  a  stream  called  the  Indian  River.  The  present  bridge 
was  built  in  1876,  according  to  the  date  in  the  Arch  Keystone,  which  is 
unfortunately  hidden  on  the  north  side  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  water 
below.  An  earlier  wooden  bridge,  and  possibly  several  existed  slightly  north  of  the 
present  crossing.  Shipyards  existed  very  near  this  area.  On  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  is  a  not-so-old  structure  known  as  Snow's  Block,  built  in  1896. 
Aside  from  being  used  as  a  store  and  warehouse,  the  upper  floor  was  once 
used  as  a  skating  rink  and  later  a  movie  theatre  (silent  movies,  that  is).  A 
blacksmith  shop  was  in  front  and  was  moved  to  the  rear  when  the  Block 
was  built. 

On  the  north  side  there  was  an  old  building  very  similar  to,  and  on  the 
same  location  as  the  present  sandwich  shop.  This,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  housed  various  enterprises,  such  as  a  fish  market,  shoe- 
maker, A  &  P  store  and,  many  years  before,  the  first  edition  of  the  Shore  Line 
Times  was  published  here  by  Henry  West  Vail.  Right  along  side  this  building 
was  the  Grinnell  Shoe  Store.  After  several  generations  of  Grinnells  (the 
last  being  in  the  insurance  business),  it  has  been  turned  into  a  beauty  salon. 
A  large  residence  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Company  offices.  To  the  west,  where  the  liquor  store  is.  was  the 
town's  billiard  parlor,  and  in  the  rear  was  a  long,  narrow  building  accom- 
modating   a   single   bowling   alley.    The   Clinton   library   was   once   upstairs. 

Diagonally  across  the  road  was  a  two-story  wooden  structure  which 
from  1914  to  1930  housed  a  garage  and  ladies'  apparel  shop,  with  living 
quarters  above.  The  top  half  was  cut  off  and  now  stands  as  a  small  cottage 
near  the  river's  edge  on  Snow  Lane.  ( Construction  indicates  very  early  vintage 
but  the  date  is  lost  in  history).  This  was  eventually  replaced  by  a  brick 
building.  The  Taintor  House  beside  it  was  razed  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  Clinton  Hotel  still  stands  with  few  modifications  except  that  prior 
to  1925  it  was  a  private  home.  Then  we  come  to  what  was  known  in  the  old 
days  as  the  "tin  shop."  This  was  a  large  L-shaped  building  built  about  1866. 
It  was  three  stories  high  and  for  a  while  manufactured  Japanware  and  tin 
toys  —  today,  these  are  collectors'  items.  In  the  early  1900's,  the  business  was 
a  general  hardware  and  farm  supply  store.  A  part  of  the  building  was  taken 
down  and  the  Stafford  Building  was  put  up,  but  out  back  a  section  of  the 
original  "tin  shop"  remains.  Across  the  street  from  the  tin  shop  was  the  stone 
house  that  was  built  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  and  known  for  many  years  as 
the  Clinton  House.  It  was  one  of  the  early  taverns,  had  twenty-five  rooms,  and 
was  considered  among  the  finer  eating  places  along  the  shore  line.  Legend 
has  it  that  Doctor  Gale  was  a  millenniumist  and  requested  that  when  he  died 
he  be  buried  facing  west  so  upon  rising  from  the  grave,  he  would  see  the 
familiar  scene  of  the  home  he  had  left. 

This  brings  us  to  what  was  known  as  the  "Four  Corners"  —  Main  and 
Post  Office  Square.  The  only  building  that  dates  way  back  is  the  one  where 
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Stafford  Building  —  West  Main  Street 


Hull  Agency  is.  It  was  upstairs  in  this  building  that  the  library  got  its  start 
in  1910,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  various  and  sundry  establishments  have 
been  located  here  at  one  time  or  another.  On  the  southeast  corner  is  the  old 
Leffingwell  family  home  and  today  remains  in  the  original  home  owner's  family. 
During  the  18th  century,  the  Chittenden  Tavern  stood  upon  this  spot,  and  it  is 
said  Lafayette  stopped  here  while  on  his  way  to  Boston.  The  building  has  been 
remodeled  since  that  time. 

Our  present  modern  post  office  stands  where  once  was  a  small  store, 
a  portion  or  all  of  which  now  is  part  of  the  grain  and  feed  store.  Immediately 
before  the  post  office  building  was  the  impressive  private  home  of  Leander 
Hull.  On  the  opposite  corner  where  the  bank  is,  was  an  old  store  with  several 
owners  down  through  the  years  which  was  moved  to  make  room  for  the 
bank  after  it  was  relocated  from  Post  Office  Square.  This  store  is  still  operated 
by  a  descendant  of  the  last  owner  and  is  still  known  as  Swain's,  where  fine 
samples  of  the  less  readily  available  foods  and  variety  items  of  the  old  days 
may  be  purchased  in  a  fitting  atmosphere.  Then  came  a  couple  of  old  markets 
and  early  cobblers.  Across  the  street  was  the  Henry  Hull  home,  but  that  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Henry  Carter  Hull  Library,  a  gift  of  the  former  land- 
owner. This  faces  the  Junction  of  Hull  Street  or  Route  81,  which  goes  under 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  tracks  and  was  constructed 
in  the  1890's  to  eliminate  two  grade  crossings  (one  to  the  east  at  High  Street 
and  one  to  the  west  at  John  Street).  Hull  Street  is  on  land  acquired  from  the 
Hull  property  upon  which  still  stands  the  Hull  Homestead  dating  back  to  1781, 
and  in  the  family  of  the  original  land  grant  of  Josias  Hull  in  1663. 

To  the  west  are  three  houses,  the  two  westerly  ones  dating  to  1755  and 
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Clinton  Manor   Inn 
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Boston  Post  Road  MO  9-2291 


1779  respectively.  The  1755  house,  belonging  to  Mr.  Oliver  Swain,  was  once 
the  office  of  the  original  water  and  power  company  of  the  town.  This  was 
started  by  Moses  Joy  about  1890.  In  the  rear,  in  years  gone  by,  the  fire  bell 
was  hung.  Directly  across  the  street  is  the  William  Morgan  house  built  in  1769 
which  until  recently  remained  in  the  Morgan,  Leffingwell,  Eliot,  and  related 
families.  Farther  west  on  Main  Street  there  are  relatively  fewer  points  of 
historic  interest.  It  is  notable  that  the  Methodist  Church  once  stood  about 
where  the  Western  Auto  Store  is  now. 

Grove  Street  runs  south  from  this  point  and  is  a  very  old  street.  However, 
there  is  little  along  this  street  but  dwellings.  A  blacksmith  shop  is  still  in  opera- 
tion and  on  the  corner  of  Grove  and  Pearl  Streets  is  the  new  St.  Mary's  Church, 
built  in  1956.  This  replaced  the  church  that  is  still  on  Pearl  Street,  but  not  used 
for  services. 

The  Clinton  Manor  Inn  was  known  as  Rosemeade  and  owned  by  a  Mr.  L. 
H.  Hurtt  of  New  York.  It  had  a  fine  half-mile  race  track,  many  outbuildings, 
and  the  large  stable  may  be  seen  today. 

Clinton's  Main  Street  has  been  crowded  with  history,  and  this  has  been  the 
merest  attempt  to  reconstruct  some  of  the  places  that  are  no  more  in  fact,  and  are 
fast  fading  from  memory. 
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OLD  SAILING  DAYS 

Among  the  original  settlers  of  the  water  front  section  of  early  Killingworth 
were  those  bearing  family  names  of  Hull.  Wright.  Stevens.  Kelsey  Wilcox, 
Griswold,  Buell,  Crane  and  Wellman.  Following  them  came  others  with  the 
names  Redfield,  Carter.  Elliot.  Lester.  Stanton.  Morgan  and  others,  all  of  whose 
names  were  to  be  prominently  identified  with  maritime  pursuits  in  Clinton  for 
generations.  For  over  two  centuries  Clinton  shipbuilders,  merchants  and  sea- 
faring men  were  concerned  with  the  development  and  operation  of  America's 
merchant  marine. 

Packet  ships  built  in  the  Indian  River  shipyards  were  pioneers  in  America's 
coastal  trade  and  by  1851.  a  Clinton  native  had  become  the  largest  individual 
shipowner  in  the  Lnited  States.  For  many  years  thereafter,  down  to  and 
including  the  beginnings  of  the  present  century.  Clinton  sea  Captains  were 
known  in  every  port  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Lumber  was  exported  to  the  West  Indies  in  exchange  for  sugar,  salt, 
molasses  and  rum.  Pioneers  in  this  early  West  Indies  trade  from  Clinton  were 
the  Morgan.  Stanton,  Elliott,  Buell,  Carter  and  Wright  families.  Three  generations 
of  Morgans  operated  vessels  from  Clinton  in  colonial  days.  Theophilus  (1), 
Theophilus  (2),  and  Colonel  George  Morgan,  father  of  Charles  Morgan,  all 
were  prominent  vessel  owners  and  operators.  John  Morgan  moved  to  Hartford 
where  he  built,  owned  and  operated  numerous  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  from  the  Connecticut  River.  Many  of  these  were  owned  in  partnership 
with  John  Caldwell  of  Hartford,  others  with  his  brother  George  of  Clinton. 

Captain  Leander  Stevens  was  a  prominent  colonial  period  Clinton  mariner. 
He  continued  to  ply  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  through  the  war  period 
in  his  Sloop  EAGLE  of  Killingworth.  In  1773  while  engaged  in  transporting 
supplies  to  American  troops  he  was  captured  by  the  British. 

From  the  beginning  of  maritime  activity  in  Killingworth  ( Clinton)  the 
little  Indian  river  became  the  focal  point  of  interest.  Vessels  were  seldom  built 
on  the  Hammonasset  River  and  then  on  the  Madison  side  of  the  river.  Clinton 
shipyards,  three  in  number,  were  located  in  the  center  of  the  village  along 
the  shores  of  Indian  River.  For  years  many  fine  vessels  were  built  in  the 
pioneer  yard,  the  Carter  shipyard,  which  was  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
Post  Road,  now  Route  1,  Main  Street.  Thomas  A.  Stevens 
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THE  LEATHER  MAN 

A  familiar  character  in  Connecticut  many  years  ago  was  the  old  "Leather 
Man"  who,  at  regular  intervals  of  six  weeks,  traveled  through  all  weather  on  a 
circuitous  route  of  366  miles  with  the  punctuality  of  a  clock.  It  was  known  to 
the  day,  and  often  to  the  hour,  when  he  would  appear  in  a  certain  town,  and 
old  people  as  well  as  children,  eagerly  awaited  his  arrival. 

Always  dressed  entirely  in  leather,  around  his  neck  and  under  his  suit  he 
wore  an  Angus  Dei,  bearing  a  small  crucifix.  He  always  carried  a  French  prayer 
book  printed  in  1844.  He  carried  an  axe  in  one  pocket,  a  helve  in  another  long 
pocket  in  the  back,  a  tin  pail  and  an  iron  spider.  Miss  Alta  Buell  tells  that  her 
father  told  her  how,  as  a  small  boy,  he  watched  for  the  leatherman  and  when  he 
saw  him  approaching,  ran  inside  to  tell  his  mother.  She  would  say  "bring  him 
in"  and  she  fed  him  with  clam  chowder  or  oyster  stew  (for  which  she  was 
noted),  but  that  he  never  thanked  anyone.  The  building  where  Alta's  grand- 
mother dispensed  her  chowder  was  on  the  site  of  Lupone's  store  and  it  probably 
is  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  former  Library  in  Post  Office  Square. 
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At  Guilford  he  built  himself  a  hut  from  railroad  ties  and  often  stayed 
there  several  days  repairing  his  clothes  from  bits  and  scraps  of  leather  he 
managed  to  find  in  his  wanderings.  In  Clinton  he  had  a  cave  in  Eliot's  wood 
and/or  Morgan's  Landing.  (To  newcomers,  this  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Bostitch). 
He  could  speak  French  and  German  and  his  face  lightened  if  anyone  addressed 
him  in  either  language,  however,  he  was  not  a  talkative  person  and  always 
avoided  any  conversation  that  might  shed  light  on  his  past.  There  is  only 
speculation  as  to  the  reason  for  his  lonely  way  of  life.  Some  say  it  was  a 
pennance  for  a  youthful  crime,  others  like  to  believe  it  was  an  unhappy  love 
affair,  still  another  version  was,  his  wife  had  deceived  him  and  had  fled 
France  with  her  lover,  and  he  in  turn  sold  his  possessions  and  came  to  America 
looking  for  her.  Whatever  the  reason,  no  one  knew  for  sure  and  it  was  in  1887 
Dr.  William  S.  Spencer  of  Saybrook  gave  him  an  ointment  for  what  looked 
like  a  cancerous  growth  on  his  face  and  he  went  on  his  way.  In  the  spring 
following  the  Great  Blizzard  of  1888,  he  was  found  dead  in  one  of  his  caves 
near  the  Hudson  River,  and  with  him  died  the  secret  and  history  of  his  life, 
which  had  aroused  the  curiosity  of  hundreds  during  the  twenty-nine  years 
he  pursued  his  lonely  pilgrimage. 
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The  Old  "Trodden  Path"  —  Waterside  Lane 

Put  on  your  glasses  —  glasses  of  imagination  —  and  let's  look  back 
300  years!  Certainly  this  Waterside  Lane  of  today  in  the  17th  century  was 
one  of  the  Indian  trails  known  to  the  early  settlers  as  "trodden  paths."  The 
Indians  must  have  filed  down  to  the  harbor  for  clams  and  oysters,  crabs  and 
lobsters.  Certainly  the  shad  and  fish,  too,  would  have  lured  them  down  this 
east  side  of  the  Indian  River. 

A  fine  white  sandy  beach  down  to  the  Sound  with  beach  plums,  bay- 
berry,  pampas  grass,  sedges  and  sea  lavender  in  the  salt  meadows  —  all  would 
have  enticed  them  this  way.  The  huge  rocks  at  Coburn's  Point  have  certainly 
been  there  for  centuries,  so  we  know  our  Indian  friends  of  yesteryear  gazed 
upon  them  too.  For  years  in  fact  that  locality  was  enhanced  by  the  legend  that 
Capt.  Kidd  had  buried  treasure  there!  We  know,  too,  that  Adam  Stanton  once 
endeavored  to  distil  salt  from  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  thereabouts. 
The  salt  thus  obtained  was  sent  to  Boston  by  ox  teams,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  sold  for  $2  a  bushel.  The  last  Indian  hereabouts,  Else,  lived  in  this 
community.  She  lived  in  a  cabin  under  the  bank  of  what  is  now  Ridgewood. 
She  laid  claim  to  all  the  clams  in  her  neighborhood  and  bitterly  resented  their 
being  dug  by  others.  Those  clams  were  reputed  to  have  been  delicious!  Almost 
two  centuries  have  slipped  by  since  Else  joined  her  tribe. 

When  1663  dawned  and  white  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  these  parts 
they,  too,  would  have  been  attracted  to  this  convenient  way  down  to  the 
shore.  On  a  map  of  1665,  Land  Allotments  are  recorded  at  its  north  end  on  the 
east  side  to  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  and  on  its  west  side  to  William  Kelsey. 
Therefore  three  hundred  years  ago  no  houses  enhanced  the  Lane.  As  houses 
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began  to  appear  on  the  "trodden  path"  outstanding  names  began  to  appear  on 
various  maps  and  in  various  legends.  Names  associated  with  "the  end  of  the 
lane  that  leads  to  the  Water  Side"  are  Kelsey,  Farnham,  Willcox,  Hurd, 
Wellman,  Sturgis;  and  on  up  the  Lane  —  Fisk,  Bronson,  Maerklein,  Dowd, 
Dee,  Stoughton,  Andrews,  Griffith,  Buell,  Lyne,  Grinnell,  Vail,  Spencer,  Hilliard, 
Hubbard,  Barker. 

Always  "at  the  end  of  the  lane  that  leads  to  the  Water  Side"  was  much 
activity.  Even  in  the  17th  century,  1675  to  be  exact,  the  Council  in  Hartford 
sent  down  word  to  all  these  shore  settlements  to  build  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  settlers  in  case  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  country  should  rise  up 
against  them.  Accordingly,  here  in  Kenelworth  —  later  misspelled  Killingworth 
and  now  "Clinton"  —  two  such  places  were  constructed.  One  was  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indian  River  on  the  west  bank  —  which  in  due  time  burned 
down  —  and  one  on  the  east  bank.  This  latter  was  moved  800  feet  up  the  lane 
fourteen  years  after  the  Revolution  and  converted  into  a  little  house,  probably 
for  two  elderly  Farnhams.  It  is  now  #65  and  is  labelled  "Arsenal,  1675" 
referring  somewhat  to  its  original  purpose.  No  doubt  even  during  the  Revolu- 
tion such  arms  as  the  Settlers  may  have  had  to  spare  might  have  been 
kept  conveniently  there  in  case  the  British  attempted  to  enter  the  Harbor. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  early  19th  century,  the  foot  of  the  Lane  was 
prominent  in  protecting  the  settlers  of  Killingworth  from  the  British.  As 
many  as  ten  attempts  were  made  to  land  soldiers  in  this  vicinity  but  all  failed. 
Amaziah  Bray,  who  had  married  Susan  Willcox  (a  family  of  the  Lane),  was 
commissioned  as  Captain  of  Artillery  and  was  authorized  to  raise  a  Company 
in  Killingworth  for  the  defense  of  the  State.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Killingworth  Harbor  and  the  Saybrook  Fort.  In  November  of  1814,  a  sloop 
of  war  and  a  brig  chased  a  coasting  steamer  into  our  harbor  and  attempted 
to  burn  her,  but  Capt.  Bray  and  his  men  were  ready  and  drove  the 
British  off.  The  British  continued  to  fire  upon  the  Town  all  day  but  happily 
did  no  damage  as  low  tide  kept  them  at  a  distance.  The  cannonade  now  on 
the  Green  at  the  foot  of  the  Lane  and  which  belonged  to  Capt.  Jim  Farnham 
was  used.  Also  Cedar  Island  evidently  played  a  part  in  that  War  for  as  late 
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as  1927  there  were  evidences  of  trenches  that  had  been  dug  there  to  protect 
the  Harbor.  Perhaps  Capt.  Ransom  Buell  who  lived  in  a  little  red  house  on  the 
end  of  the  Island  did  his  share  in  that  project. 

Gideon  Kelsey,  too,  must  be  remembered.  He  lived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lane  and  one  day  saw  a  large  Block  Island  boat  passing  the  Harbor.  He  said  to 
two  of  his  neighbors.  Silas  and  William  Willcox.  "Let's  go  down  and  get  a 
shot  at  them:  it  is  a  British  boat  full  of  men."  So  Kelsey  took  his  horse  and 
gun.  galloped  down  the  beach  and  headed  off  the  boat  at  SauFs  Point.  Hitching 
his  horse  in  the  bushes  he  fired  at  the  boat  at  close  range.  His  two  neighbors 
arrived  and  they  loaded  while  he  fired  until  the  boat  was  beyond  range.  Still 
another  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812  was  Ely  Augustus  Eliot.  He  served  in 
the  Coast  Guards  in  command  of  a  section  of  Capt.  Amaziah  Brays  Company. 
Through  the  years  every  once  in  awhile  a  cannon  ball  has  been  dug  up  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lane! 

There  is  the  legend  of  a  bachelor  brother  and  spinster  sister  who  had 
a  little  store  at  the  foot  of  the  Lane  near  the  approach  to  the  old  bridge, 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  1689  and  to  this  day  in  1963  still  are  its 
underpinings!  Such  was  the  honest  durablitv  of  the  work  of  men  of  275  years 
ago.  Today  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  small  shop  but  in  1927  we  heard  of 
the  delicious  licorice  drops  once  upon  a  time  sold  there!  The  Hammock  River, 
however,  which  the  bridge  spanned  still  flows  down  to  the  Harbor  bordered 
by  sedges  that  afford  nesting  places  for  ducks.  Gulls  still  soar  gracefully 
overhead.   Ships  were  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Lane  not  only  at  the  Stoughton 


.  .  freedom  fighter  1663 

Clinton,  Connecticut  1663,  home  of  seafaring 

men  and  outspoken  freedom  fighters. 

Down  through  the  years,  news  of  state,  union  and  the 

world  has  been  an  important  entity  in  the  lives 

of  the  people  of  Clinton.  Today,  as  in  centuries  past, 

local  and  world  happenings  are  important 

to  its  people  .  .  .  that's  why  they  look  daily  and 

Sunday  to  the  highly  informative  pages  of  .  .  . 
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Connecticut's  favorite  newspaper! 
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WATERSIDE  LANE 


I 

Tamp+onaae  onop 

12  E.  Main  St.,  Clinton  — MO  9-8500 
Best  Choice  of  Lamps  and  Shades 


Swan   Funeral   Home 


Established  7979 


Clinton 
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Weyerhaeuser 
REGISTERED 

HOME 


Now  you  can  own  a  home  of  proven 
dependability  .  .  a  home  that  is  regis- 
tered in  your  name,  and  backed  by  a 
20-year  warranty.  Another  service  by  a 
firm    serving    the    area   for    116   years. 


Established   1847 

DeFOREST  &  HOTCHKISS 

115  Water  Street,  New  Haven  LO  2-6144 

Post  Road,  East  River,  Madison  CI  5-2711 
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Wharf  but  no  doubt  even  earlier  at  a  Farnham  Wharf  too.  PiKngs  of  old 
Capt.  Beckwith's  fish  house  are  still  in  evidence  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  not  likely  they  will  remain  much  longer. 

During  the  18th  and  early  19th  century  it  would  seem  the  old  lane  was 
known  as  South  Street —  no  doubt  because  it  led  south  from  the  old  Boston 
Post  Road,  now  Main  Street.  At  one  time  it  is  said  there  was  a  Toll  Gate 
about  half-way  down  the  Lane.  Perhaps  this  was  at  the  height  of  the  ship- 
building days  and  the  days  when  fishing  and  clamming  were  even  more 
popular  than  today  and  the  Town  Fathers  sought  income  for  the  upkeep 
of  roads. 

Known  dates  of  the  oldest  houses  are  approximately  from  1735  to  1796. 
The  names  Kelsey,  Farnham.  Hurd  and  Willcox  seem  to  hover  over  the  foot 
of  the  Lane.  A  one-story  house  (now  owned  by  George  Mitchells)  is  dated 
1735.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  record  as  to  which  of  the  above  families 
built  it.  The  second  story  was  added  later  and  a  family  there  once  disputed 
the  right  of  the  Town  to  claim  ownership  to  some  of  their  land  for  the  Green. 
A  hidden  passage  around  the  chimney  gives  scope  for  imagination!  It  was 
the  home  at  one  time  of  Ellen  Brainerd  Peck,  known  as  Miss  Nellie  Peck,  a 
substitute  teacher  at  Morgan.  She  was  a  gifted  woman,  author  of  "Songs 
by  the  Sedges"  a  book  of  poems  inspired  by  Waterside.  As  she  looked  out 
the  windows  of  that  old  1735  house,  upon  the  blue  waters  and  waving  sedges, 
like  music  came  forth  — 

ROSEMARY 

By  the  margin  of  the  sea, 

At  dusk,  the  sedge  is  whispering, 
Where  the  slim,  sprigged  rosemary, 

In  its  purple  clustering, 
Blossometh, 

And,  light  and  free, 
Sea-winds  make  a  melody. 

Shadows  come  from  out  the  wood. 

And  purple  on  the  water  lie, 
Tender  as  the  evening's  mood 

While  the  far-off  ships  go  by 
Silently, 

And,  like  to  these, 
So  dim,  so  still,  my  memories. 

Thought,  beneath  the  evening  skies, 

Recalls  sometime  forgotten  things, 
And,  while  soft,  blue  twilight  dies, 

Dreams  cherished  once  again  it  brings, 
Wanderers 

From  other  skies, 
That  haunt  us  with  remembered  eyes. 

By  the  margin  of  the  sea, 

At  dusk,  the  sedge  is  whispering, 
And  subtle  sweetness  seems  to  be 

All  about  me  hovering, 
Memories 

That  wake  for  me, 
In  perfume  of  the  rosemary. 
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The  old  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Hull  was  probably  built  by 
Gideon  Kelsey.  He  often  told  his  granddaughter.  Caroline  Kelsey  Oakes.  about 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  in  its  erection.  They  would  be  filing  down  to  the 
beaeh  for  their  clams,  etc..  and  would  stop,  squat  on  their  heels  and  watch  the 
"new  house"  going  up.  To  them,  no  doubt,  it  seemed  colossal! 

The  old  house  now  owned  by  the  Malcolm  Goodwins  known  to  20th 
century  Clintonians  as  "Capt.  Hurd's  House"  has  also  seen  a  heap  o*  livin*. 
It,  too.  was  probably  a  Kelsey  house  originally  and  the  Caroline  Kelsey  0a> 
referred  to  above  went  to  housekeeping  there  as  the  bride  of  Capt-  Oakes  in 
a  part  of  it  —  a  forerunner  of  apartment-dwellers  on  the  Lane!  She  later 
moved  to  her  father's  house,  now  zr61  Waterside  owned  by  George  N.  Lee. 
Her  father.  Fred  Kelsey.  built  that  house  about  the  turn  of  the  19th  century. 
When  the  barn,  taken  down  in  the  20th  century,  was  being  built  and  its  roof 
raised,  the  workmen,  hearing  a  whistle,  looked  north  and  watched  the  first  N 
Haven  and  New  London  train  steaming  through  Clinton! 

'.  :-..  ~  ':'>.:  nard  Farnham  and  Capt.  Jim  Farnham  left  us  I  vdty  homes  ad 
the  foot  of  the  Lane  to  admire  today.  Capt.  Richards  with  a  "Widows  Walk*' 
-  at  the  foot  on  the  west  side  and  Capt-  Jim's  north  of  it  with  an  interesting 
old  house  in  between.  The  latter  was  an  old  Sail  Loft,  probably  Capt.  Richards. 
and  was  converted  into  a  home  for  Washington  Farnham.  who  incidentally  lived 
to  be  95  years  of  age.  He  was  quite  a  character.  He  painted  an  American  flag 
on  the  ceiling  of  his  kitchen  and  made^off  to  California  in  the  years  of  the 
Gold  Rush.  On  his  return  his  new  daughter  was  named  Sierra  Nevada  for 
the  beautiful  mountains  he  had  crossed  in  his  westward  trek.  The  carronade 
now  established  on  the  Green  was  kept  for  years  rusting  on  the  grounds  of 
that  old  house  which  is  now  the  home  of  Miss  Mary  BuelL 

Capt.  Jim  Farnham's  house  was  the  next  house  l  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
John  Peck».  Capt.  Jim  was  also  quite  a  character.  He  liked  his  toddy  and 
every  Fourth  of  July  would  celebrate  by  painting  portholes  on  the  sides  of 
his  horse,  go  galloping  up  and  down  the  Lane  —  whooping  it  up!  Deacon 
Silas  Wellman  remembered  as  a  little  boy  watching  this  escapade! 

The  Willcox  family  lived  across  the  Lane  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
the  Earle  Cadwells.  There  is  a  sad  tale  connected  with  folks  there  and  the 
folks  in  the  "Arsenal"  across  the  Lane.  These  families  had  shared  a  well  in 
the  NJE.  corner  of  the  front  of  the  Arsenal  property.  Alas,  some  misunder- 
standing flared  up  so  that  the  folks  in  the  Arsenal  closed  the  well  in  the 
front  and  dug  a  well  in  the  rear  so  those  cantankerous  neighbors  across  the 
Lane  could  not  use  it. 

Indeed  in  bygone  days  there  were  shenanigans  on  this  Lane!  A  Kelsey 
youth  from  up  in  the  village  was  courting  a  Waterside  maiden.  One  evening 
when  he  was  down  wooing  the  maid  someone  stole  his  horse's  bridle.  When 
he  came  out  and  discovered  the  theft,  he  got  so  mad  these  lines  erupted  — 

"There  is  a  place 
Devoid  of  grace 

Where  Satan  doth  abide: 
The  truth  to  tell. 
^  here  devils  dwell  — 

That  cursed  Waterside.** 

They  have  continued  to  be  quoted  through  the  centurir- 

Gracie  May  Hurd  was  a  "character**  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
and   first  part  of  the  20th  century.   She  was  Mrs.  Jerome  Farnham  and  she 
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and  her  husband  lived  in  a  houseboat  at  the  foot  of  the  Lane  directly  east  of 
Dick  Stoughton's  old  Boat  Shop  (now  Parson's  Marina).  After  her  husband's 
death  she  lived  with  her  father.  Capt.  Charles  H.  Hurd.  What  a  walker  she 
was!  She  walked  everywhere,  often  singing  as  she  walked.  Her  father,  too,  was 
interesting.  In  the  20th  century  he  was  lobstering  just  as  men  had  been  doing 
for  two  centuries.  It  was  fascinating  to  observe  the  front  of  his  house  lined  up 
with  lobster  pots  in  the  winter  and  spring.  His  lobster  boat  was  tied  up  on 
the  west  side  of  the  old  Bridge.  He  and  his  cronies  would  sit  out  by  the  huge 
old  door  through  which  a  century  before  barrels  and  hogsheads  would  have: 
been  rolled  from  sea-going  boats  from  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Lane  north  of  the  Willcox  house  is  Deacon  Silas 
Wellman's  house.  It  is  now  owned  by  C.  T.  Burnhams  a  Wellman  descend- 
ant. It  was  built  by  John  Spencer  Wellman  on  land  granted  the  Wellmans  in 
the  17th  century.  Deacon  Silas  was  born  there  and  lived  for  over  90  years 
therein.  Old  cobbler  and  carpenter  tools,  many  of  wood,  used  in  the  days 
when  families  were  self-sufficient  are  still  there.  That  old  1797  house  has  seen 
a  heap  o'  livin',  too ! 

Up  on  a  hill  to  the  north  and  east  of  Deacon  Wellman's  house  is  the 
Bronson  house.  In  the  19th  century  harness  was  made  there  and  now  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  Cecil  Wilcox,  carries  on  a  trade  indigenous  to  old  Waterside 
—  shipbuilding.  On  up  old  Deacon  Silas  Wellman's  cow  lane  which  ran 
beside  the  Bronson  house  to  the  Deacon's  pasture  land  was  the  Fast  Day  Lot. 
In  the  old  days  the  Wellman  family  picnicked  there  every  Good  Friday. 

And  so  we  stroll  on  north  up  the  Lane  and  try  to  glimpse  sidelights  of 
yesteryear.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Farnham  built  up  the  Lane  from  his  brothers, 
Richard  and  Jim.  He  not  only  built  up  the  Lane  but  on  a  hillside.  He  had 
a  reason  for  so  doing  but  after  a  couple  of  centuries  it  evades  us!  It  became 
the  home  of  Dick  Stoughton  who,  like  his  forerunners,  built  boats  that 
endured!  It  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Allen.  The  Sutherland  House 
of  today  was  built  around  the  first  of  the  19th  century  by  John  Wellman. 
His  daughter  willed  it  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  who,  in  turn,  sold 
it  to  John  Bliss,  the  father  of  one  of  the  kindest  women  who  has  ever 
lived  in  this  Town,  Mrs.  S.  Burdette  Reed.  Lumber  floated  down  the  Connect- 
icut River  from  Essex  on  a  raft  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  South  Street  was 
used  to  build  the  home  of  Mr.  William  Grinnell,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Shedd.  The  Richard  Buell's  house  to  the  north  of  the  Grinnell  House,  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Barrows,  also  was  built  about  the  same  time,  1785 
from  the  chestnut  lumber  floated  down  from  Essex.  There  are  still  Andrews 
and  Wellmans  living  on  the  Lane.  A  little  building,  a  Wellman  Tin  Shop,  still 
stands  on  the  property  of  John  Wellman.  His  Grandfather's  tools,  the  Tin- 
smith's tools,  still  are  there! 

Gradually  through  these  three  hundred  years  we  see  this  "trodden  path"  of 
the  Indians,  "the  lane  that  led  to  the  Water  Side"  became  a  street  of  homes 
wherein  throughout  the  years  joys  and  sorrows  have  come  to  the  various 
owners.  The  sturdy  old  houses  have  strength  and  beauty.  Newer  houses 
are  crowding  in.  They  are  smaller  but  have  20th  century  advantages.  The 
green  grass,  the  graceful  trees,  flowers,  birds,  Harbor,  Sound  and  the  same 
blue  sky  above,  makes  this  Lane  appear  through  our  glasses  of  imagination 
even  after  300  years  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth"  amid  the  once-upon- 
a-time  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth ! 

—  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Elliott. 
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ARCHERY  AT  THE   REALISTIC 
TARGET   RANGE 

with  the  first  life-size  running 

Deer  Target  in  the  world 

Free  Instructions  to  all  Beginners 

It's  Easy 

Boston    Post   Road  Clinton 

Open  7  days  a  week  2-1  2p.m. 


©rgan  ICoft  Antique  $?hop 


'Everything  Under  the  Sun' 


Clinton 


WYATT,   Incorporated 


157   Church   St. 


New   Haven,   Connecticut 


Compliments  of 

Wm.  M.  CHITTENDEN,  Jr. 

Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

Post  Office  Square     —      Clinton 
MO  9-7616  MO  9-7144 


Compliments  of 

SHIRLEY'S   POODLE   PARLOR 

Hurd  Bridge  Road  MO  9-8222 


ROBERTS'   ELECTRIC 


Electrical  Contractor 


MO  9-2682 


Compliments  of 

RONNA'S  BARBER  SHOP 

Main  St.,  Clinton 


BAISDEN'S   STORE 

for  your  fishing  tackle 
foot  of   Commerce  Street 

Clinton,  Conn. 
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The    Killingworth    Road,   from    Main    Street,   in    Clinton   to    Haddam    was   put  through 
about  1813  and  was  15V2  miles  long. 


The  Toll  House  on  the   Killingworth  Turnpike.  Just  west  of  the  area  that  is  a  picnic 
ground  today  and  below  the  town  line. 

This  Article  Sponsored  by 

CONNECTICUT  CONTAINER  CORP. 

& 
D.   L  &  D.  CONTAINER  CORP. 

North  Haven,  Conn. 
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BILL  BROWN 

Green  &  Dry  Grocer.  Nut- 
megs half  shilling  a  pound. 
These  are  not  wooden  Nut- 
megs. 


FRED  WAGNER 

Meat  and  Fish  Monger  Ham- 
monassett  River  Shad.  Four 
Shillings  a  Wagon  Load.  — 
it  grows  the  best  corn. 


FOOD  CENTER  OF  WESTBROOK 

Don't  Get  Horn-Swoggled  Elsewhere 
Come  to  Us 


CLINTON  PHARMACY 

The  Rexoll  Store 
JJ.  &  W.  F.  Marshall 


9  East  Main  St. 


Clinton,  Conn. 


Compliments  of 
Stephen  Yacko  —  George  Yacko 

Glenwood   Nurseries 

Clinton,  Conn. 


Compliments  of 

Peterson   Builders 

Clinton,  Conn. 
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THE  MILLS 
MILL  DISTRICT  and   KELSEYTOWN 

The  Indian's  River,  as  it  was  called  in  1663,  because  no  white  man 
could  quite  articulate  the  Indian  name,  flowed  through  the  center  of  the 
Plantation,  and  the  Menunketesuck  River  looped  to  the  West  into  the  North- 
eastern section,  and  here  was  provided  by  Nature  that  power  so  sought  after 
in  all  ages  of  man  —  Water  Power.  So,  because  of  the  concentration  of 
mills  on  these  two  rivers,  this  section  of  the  settlement  was  called  Mill 
District.  It  is  now  knoAvn  as  Glenwood. 

The  first  mill,  a  Grist  Mill,  was  located  on  the  Indian's  River.  The 
dam  here,  formed  the  pond  known  through  the  years  as  the  "Mill  Pond." 
This  mill  was  built  by  James  Elderkin  in  1724,  "on  the  place  of  the  old 
Ironworks."  Here  for  170  years  or  more,  grains  —  wheat,  rye,  corn,  barley  — ■ 
were  ground  into  flours  and  meals.  This  dam  must  have  been  built  soon  after 
1663  and  an  Ironworks  established  first.  The  Grist  Mills  that  were  already 
operating  on  the  Hammonasset  and  Menunketesuck  Rivers  were  probably 
patronized  for  the  first  61  years. 

This  mill  was  finally  abandoned  to  the  elements,  and  for  many  years 
the  great  round  millstones  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  millstream  idle  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  grinding  grist  for  the  "Staff  of  life."  Inside,  its  old 
shaking  plank  floor,  white  with  the  flour  dust,  was  marked  with  many  foot- 
prints of  the  children  who,  altho'  forbidden  to  enter  the  old  structure,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  explore  the  dark  and  mysterious  corners.  An  old 
speckled  trout  lived  in  heavenly  peace  and  comfort  in  the  now  calm  water  of 
the  flume,  wisely  ignoring  the  tempting  worms,  squirming  on  bent  pins, 
that  were  so  patiently  dangled  near  him.  Sometime  in  the  1890's  the  mill 
collapsed,   and  became  a  "Thing  of  the  Past." 

In  the  meantime,  an  Ice  Business  had  been  established  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mill  Pond.  In  1876,  Eben  Buell  was  cutting  and  storing  ice  here 
to   use  in  his   fish   market   on  Main   Street;    but   soon   others  craved  ice,   and 
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Mill  Pond  —  off  High  Street 

Theodore  Meigs  bought  the  '"Rights."  For  many  years  his  blue  and  white 
ice-wagons,  drawn  by  horses,  were  a  familiar  sight  all  over  town  and  the 
beaches.  As  the  demand  for  ice  grew  and  the  ownership  changed,  it 
expanded  more  and  more.  The  horse-drawn  carts  gave  way  to  motor  trucks. 
But  the  harvesting  of  natural  ice  could  not  compete  with  modern  refrigeration, 
and  in  the  early  1930's  a  "Winter  Sport"  and  the  gamble  of  the  ice-harvest 
became  another  "thing  of  the  past." 

A  short  distance  North  of  this  first  dam  is  another  one.  At  this  point  we 
enter  the  real  Mill  District,  and  here  was  an  industry  called  a  "Spring  Shop" 
that  specialized  in  wagon-springs  and  axles.  Owned  and  operated  by  a 
company  of  Townspeople  in  the  early  1800's.  it  was  a  very  profitable  shop 
for  many  years,  using  tons  and  tons  of  iron  for  their  products  and  many  tons 
of  coal  pitch  for  fires  in  the  seven  forges.  Both  water  and  steam  were  used 
for  power,  and  by  1870  it  was  a  most  successful  money-making  industry. 
About  1880.  this  mill,  with  water  rights,  was  purchased  by  a  wood-turning 
company  which  originated  in  North  Killingworth  in  1835.  called  the  A. 
Lane  &  Co..  Makers  of  Axe  and  Pick  Axe  Handles.  Abner  Lane,  one  of  an 
old-time  family,  was  an  ingenious  inventor  and  had  made  many  improvements  on 
lathes  for  irregular  wood-turning.  "During  the  Civil  War  the  handles  from  this 
company  were  in  great  demand/'  In  1875,  Horatio  Kelsey,  nephew  of  Lane's 
partners,  Homer  and  Sherman  Kelsey,  formed  a  new  company  with  William 
Harris,  a  maker  of  wagon  spokes  in  Killingworth,  and  in  about  five  years, 
moved  to  Clinton,  where  they  had  purchased  the  "Spring  Shop."  The  dam 
was  improved,  a  race-way  and  flume  were  built  for  a  large  water  wheel.  The 
main  building  had  Two  stories  to  house  the  water  wheel  and  was  equipped 
inside  with  several  lathes  and  buzz  saws,  one  a  thirty-six  inch  blade.  Outside, 
there  was  a  thirty-inch  buzz  saw,  also  a  drag  saw.  for  cutting  cordwood  and 
logs  with  a  track  and  carrying  platform.  A  "Dry-house"  where  cut  stock 
was  dried  for  a  year  by  heat  from  a  wood-burning  air-tight  stove,  and  sheds 
for  storing  lumber  of  all  sorts  stood  at  one  side. 
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Well  remembered  are  the  huge  mounds  of  sawdust  that  reached  to  the 
ridgepoles.  This  was  bagged  and  sent  away  to  be  used  for  many  things,  such 
as  smoking  hams  and  bacon,  packing  ice,  on  the  floors  of  meat  markets.  The 
chips  were  used  for  bedding  or  kindling,  and  the  blocks  also  made  wonderful 
play  things  for  children. 

During  World  War  I,  many  orders  were  filled,  including  those  for  parts 
and  bobbins  for  looms  that  weave  super-heavy  canvas.  This  was  one  of  the 
busiest  shops  in  town,  always  employing  four  or  five  men.  But  with  the 
inevitable  changing  of  ownership  and  the  "times,"  the  Ax  handle  "factory,"  as  it 
was  always  known,  became  another  "thing  of  the  past."  It  was  finally  razed,  and 
altho'  the  huge  waterwheel  was  saved,  unsheltered  it  could  not  long  withstand 
the  ravages  of  the  elements.  However,  a  large  lathe,  made  by  Horatio  Kelsey, 
still  exists  and  is  operated  by  Delbert  Marquard  in  his  own  workshop  in  Clinton. 
The  lake,  made  by  this  second  dam,  called  the  "Upper  Mill  Pond"  is 
not  as  safe  for  skating  as  the  lower  "Mill  Pond,"  because  of  numerous  air 
holes,  but  it  is  almost  completely  covered  in  midsummer  with  beautiful  pond 
lilies. 

Farther  to  the  North,  but  this  time  on  the  Menunketesuck  River,  (called 
Wright's  River  in  olden  times),  was  the  Paper  Mill,  which  was  in  operation 
by  the  1300's  on  a  piece  of  the  Carter  property,  leased  for  99  years  to  some 
enterprising  men  of  the  day.  Brown  paper  was  made  from  old  clothes  and 
rags  and  straw,  and  later  white  paper  was  made  in  sheets.  Alvin  Lane  tells 
of  selling  these  sheets  of  white  paper,  when  he  was  a  boy,  for  one  cent  each 
to  the  school  children.  The  vats  were  huge,  of  course,  and  the  chimney  was 
so  high  it  could  be  seen  a  mile  or  more  away.  Some  of  the  bricks  of  this 
chimney  are  now  in  the  chimney  of  the  late  Erwin  E.  Carter's  house,  and 
some  of  the  beams  and  planks  are  still  in  use  in  various  places.  The  old 
Paper  mill  has  joined  the  other  "things  of  the  past."  There  does  exist,  however, 
a  strange  memento,  a  bunch  of  old  keys  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  gathered 
through  the  years  from  old  clothing  before  it  was  put  into  the  pulp  vats.  The 
Paper  mill  ceased  production  around  1895. 

We  travel  along  a  winding  road  and  come  to  the  "Ironworks  Bridge" 
over  the  "Ironworks  River,"  (same  Menunketesuck).  Here  were  a  number 
of  Ironworks  and  Forges  in  days  gone  by.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there 
was  an  Ironworks  Foundry  on  the  Ironworks  road,  and  here  and  there  West 
of  the  river  can  be  found,  by  the  searcher,  piles  of  iron  slags.  Farther  North 
can  be  seen  parts  of  a  brick  foundation,  evidence  of  another  foundry  or 
forge.  According  to  records  in  1814,  another  forge  in  this  region  was 
improved  and  enlarged,  and  for  a  while  iron  was  made  from  black  sand. 

In  this  same  section  there  was  a  small  woolen  mill,  about  1814,  where 
6000  lbs.  of  wool  was  made  into  cloth  each  year.  There  was  also  a  Fulling 
mill  listed  in  the  statistics  of  1814  for  this  section. 

Farther  up  the  river,  was  another  dam  that  furnished  power  for  a 
Saw  mill.  This  mill,  equipped  with  an  "up  and  down"  saw,  was  owned  by 
several  Kelsey  families,  each  having  the  use  of  it  for  a  month  at  a  time. 

Now  this  area  is  restricted  to  protect  the  Reservoir  which  provides  water 
for   the   whole   town. 

In  our  mental  travels  we  have  left  Mill  District  far  back  and  entered 
Kelseytown,  where  almost  every  household  was  a  Kelsey  family  in  the  old 
days.  These  are  fine  old  houses  and  they  stand  with  a  certain  quiet  dignity 
among  the  many  attractive  modern  homes. 

In  passing  we  see  the  "Club  Farm"  which  was  the  Hubbard  Kelsey 
home;    Amos    Kelsey's   house    where   neighborhood    dances   were   held   in   the 
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"Ball  Room,"  and  where,  also  some  of  the  children  went  to  school  when 
the  school  house  burned  down.  On  the  Ironworks  Road  we  passed  the 
Eldridge  Kelsey  home,  facing  the  setting  sun;  and  along  the  way  John,  Philo, 
Ziny  and  Charles,  all  had  houses.  Other  names  are  also  recalled:  Orson 
Woodstock.  Ben  Merrills  and  Jim  Spencer  —  the  latter  large  house  and  fields 
bounded  by  beautiful  stone  walls. 

One  may  return  to  town  by  any  one  of  several  routes;  one  is  over 
Carter  hill,  past  the  fields  where  the  late  George  Carter  experimented  with  his 
hybrid  corn,  down  into  Pleasant  Valley  and  over  Long  Hill;  another  was  is 
through  the  Brick-yard  road,  where,  they  say,  the  brickmakers  came  to  a 
clay  pit,  into  Fairy  Dell  and  along  the  road  once  called  the  King's  Highway  to 
Liberty    Street. 

We  will  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  through  Mill  District,  past  the 
fine  old  Brooks  house,  and  the  Carter  place,  on  a  part  of  which  the  Paper 
mill  once  stood.  By  coincidence,  this  house  is  the  home  of  "Finch  Prints," 
the  widely  known  decorative  gift  papers  of  today.  We  continue  on  past  more 
Kelsey,  Hurd  and  Wright  homes  of  former  days,  and  while  listening  to  the 
Peepers  in  the  Springtime,  we  see  there  are  still  industries  in  Mill  District,  the 
N.  E.  Piano  Leg  &  Carving  Co.,  and  Shoreline  Concrete  Co. 

Where  once  we  saw  open  pastures  or  wood  lands,  we  now  see  new 
houses,  some  very  modern  in  style,  others  conforming  to  the  classic  New 
England   type. 

There  were  many  other  mills  in  the  Southern  part  of  Killingworth 
(Clinton).  There  was  a  Saw  mill  on  the  Hammonassett  River,  above  the  old 
"Tin  Bridge."  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  mills  and  was  unique  in  that  the 
sawdust  was  dropped  into  the  river  below  through  an  opening  in  the  floor.  It 
accommodated  long  logs  for  building  purposes  through  an  opening  in  the 
South  wall,  which  was  another  special  feature.  Operating  only  in  the  Winter 
season,  it  had  a  long  and  useful  existence  until  the  early  1900's.  John  H. 
Miller  of  Carter  Hill  was  the  last  man  to  run  it. 

Across  from  this  Mill  on  the  East  Guilford  side  of  the  river,  but  owned 
by  Killingworth  men,  was  a  Grist  mill.  The  dam  connecting  these  two  mills 
was  built  of  stone,  a  remnant  of  which  still  remains  on  the  East  side.  Rye  and 
wheat  flour  was  made  here,  "the  noise  of  the  heavy  stones  could  be  heard 
for  quite  a  distance,"  and  on  entering  by  the  high  steps,  "such  a  deafening 
sound  greeted  one  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  voice" 
of  the  miller.  Town  records  of  East  Guilford  and  Killingworth  show  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  the  two  mills  to  have  been  Killingworth  men:  Stevens, 
Crane,  and  Buell  before  1838.  In  later  years  the  ownership  changed  at  various 
times,  until  finally  these  two  old  mills  became  "things  of  the  past." 

There  was,  also,  a  "Tannery"  located  West  of  the  Lower  Green  on  the 
road  we  now  call  "Liberty"  Street.  That  was  in  full  operation  in  1814.  In 
fact,  the  land  hummed  with  "Mills"  in  the  old  days.  The  year  1815  saw  4 
Grist  mills,  two  Saw  mills,  one  Fulling  mill,  and  one  Tannery  in  Killingworth, 
now  Clinton,  and  in  North  Killingworth,  5  Grist  mills,  5  Saw  mills,  one 
Fulling  mill,  and  9  Tanneries! 

So  many  "things  of  the  past"!  and  so  many  tales,  never  to  be  told,  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life  lived  within  these  old  houses!  Houses  that  stand  so 
serenely  in  the  sunshine  of  Summer  and  so  patiently  throughout  the  storms 
of  Winter.  Do  they,  perhaps,  miss  those  old  days,  long  gone  —  who  knows? 
With  a  little  imagination  one  may  feel  the  "Past,"  albeit  with  a  bit  of  sadness, 
knowing  it  is  gone  forever  and  even  the  memories  of  it  are  fast  fading  away. 

Mabel  L.  K.  Stevens 
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Congratulations 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

CLINTON 

ON   THE  300th  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE   FOUNDING  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 


WE  ARE  PROUD  NOW  TO 
BE  A  PART  OF  THIS  GROWING, 
PROGRESSIVE  COMMUNITY 


COME  IN  AND  GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  US 


CLINTON 


BRANCH 
DEEP  RIVER 


SAVINGS    BANK 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
Stafford  Bldg.,  Main  St.,  Clinton,  Conn. 
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WHARF  LANE  -  COMMERCE   STREET 

Commerce  Street  or  Wharf  Lane  as  it  was  originally  called  is  relatively 
new,  having  been  laid  out  in  1814  for  better  access  to  the  ship  yards. 

In  1854  a  parcel  of  land  on  Wharf  Lane  was  acquired  by  William  Vail 
from  John  Leffingwell  for  three  hundred  dollars  and  the  Methodist  Church  was 
erected  at  the  cost  of  forty  seven  hundred  dollars.  It  was  dedicated  in  1855. 

For  many  years  the  tall  spire  of  the  Methodist  Church  served  as  a  landmark 
for  mariners  in  the  days  when  Clinton  had  its  ships  and  sea  captains  in  the  West 
Indies  and  European  trade.  In  1888  concern  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
steeple  and  the  members  voted  to  have  it  removed.  As  it  was  considered  a  sailor's 
work,  Captain  Warren  Taylor  was  engaged  in  taking  it  down.  Climbing  up  inside 
to  the  highest  point,  he  cut  a  hole,  let  down  a  rope  and  hauled  up  a  ladder. 
Beams  were  placed  across  and  the  steeple  was  removed  in  three  sections.  The 
large  weather  vane  now  sets  atop  a  barn  on  Long  Hill  and  parts  of  the  steeple 
were  used  in  another  barn  on  Prospect  St. 

Diagonally  across  from  the  church  stands  a  two  story  wooden  shingled 
building.  This  was  built  before  1874  and  housed  the  firm  of  Asa  L.  Bushnell 
and  Son.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Sr.  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  prior  to  1882  carried  on 
an  undertaking  business.  In  time  his  son  Edward  joined  him  in  a  partnership 
and  took  over  the  undertaking  end  of  the  business.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Sr.  continued 
to  repair  and  upholster  furniture. 

Further  down  the  road,  at  Leffingwell  and  Commerce  Streets,  the  firm  of 
Edgar  and  Andrew  Buell  had  their  factory.  They  manufactured  hardware 
specialties.  The  business  started  in  1881  in  a  small  shop  and  used  wind  for 
power.  Two  years  later  they  built  the  building,  most  of  which  is  standing  today 
and  is  run  by  Mr.  Cansdale  of  the  Valley  Sheet  Metal  Works.  The  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  goods  was  nearly  all  invented  by  the  Buell 
brothers.  They  were  also  the  inventors  of  the  hollow  handle  tool  sets  and  were 
the  first  to  manufacture  them. 

From  this  point  on  down  to  the  water  on  the  west  side  of  Wharf  Lane 
were  residences  and  might  rightly  have  been  named  Captains  Walk.  A  count  of 
the  seafaring  men  having  lived  along  the  street  reveals  there  were  at  least 
seventeen.  Among  them,  Captains  Watrous,  Buell,  Hurd,  Kelsey  and  Bradley.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  within  the  past  forty  years  only  two  new  dwellings 
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Commerce   Street  Dock 


Clinton    Dock:   and    Cedar    Island.   The   two   cart   paths   visible    are   Grove   Street  and 
Commerce  Street.  Eliot  coal  shed  at  right. 

This  Page  is  Enthusiastically  Sponsored  by 
The  Creative  House  .  .  . 

INTERSTATE   BOOCHEVER  CORPORATION 

Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey 

Suppliers  of  instore  displays  of  all  materials  to  Chesebrough-Pond's  for  many  years 
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have  been  built  on  the  west  side  of  Commerce  Street  from  Leffingwell  to  Shell 
Road.  At  the  foot  of  Commerce  Street  was  the  Dock.  The  Eliot  brothers  owned 
several  vessels,  one  was  the  Glen  and  another  the  Marion.  These  were  used  to 
carry  straw,  wood,  potatoes,  onions  and  coal  to  and  from  Newport,  Points  in 
New  Jersey  and  into  ports  of  New  York.  On  the  docks  were  a  few  small  oyster 
houses.  Beyond  that  point,  facing  the  water  was  the  Bacon  House.  This  was  the 
most  popular  hotel  along  the  shore  line.  (A  detailed  account  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  book) .  A  roadway  that  ran  just  north  of  the  Bacon  House 
Lawn  and  around  the  wharves  was  just  white  with  all  the  oyster  shells  that  were 
crushed  and  ground  down  by  travel.  People  often  spoke  of  Clinton  oysters  which 
at  that  time  was  one  of  the  flourishing  industries  of  the  town. 

Across  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  was  the  Clinton  Country  Club.  The 
Club  house  was  the  Blaisdell  home  overlooking  the  harbor  and  the  greens  were 
to  the  north.  This  has  all  changed  and  today  there  is  an  attractive  housing 
development,  where  you  are  more  apt  to  get  hit  with  a  baseball  than  a  golf  ball. 

In  1675  there  was  an  edict  from  Hartford  that  two  buildings  should  be 
built  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Indian  River.  The  east  shore  building 
is  standing  today  and  is  known  as  the  Arsenal  on  Waterside  Lane.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  west  shore 
building  burned  down  early  in  our  history  or  was  the  Armory. 

The  "Armory"  was  a  place  for  the  drilling  and  training  of  soldiers.  It 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Indian  River  exactly  where  Dr.  Flanagan's  home  and 
office  now  stands.  It  was  a  good  sized  single  story  building  with  gable  end  to 
the  road  and  the  same  slope  led  up  to  the  wide  entrance  that  leads  up  to  the 
present  dwelling.  This  slope  was  absolutely  barren  of  grass  —  a  mute  testimony 
of  the  many  feet  of  men  and  boys  who  entered  for  drilling  to  protect  this 
community. 

Town  and  country  fairs  were  held  here  and  in  the  open  field  to  the  south. 
At  such  times,  the  building  was  packed  with  the  displays  of  beautiful  handiwork 
of  embroidery  and  patchwork  quilts,  jewel-like  clear  jellies  and  marvelous 
loaves  of  bread  and  cakes.  The  "Fairs"  were  great  social  gatherings  too. 

Sometime  in  the  very  early  1900's  it  was  moved  farther  east,  nearer  the 
river  and  used  by  the  Wyckoff  Brothers  as  a  boat  building  shop.  Some  of  the 
finest  sailboats  of  the  sea,  both  large  and  small,  were  launched  from  this  spot. 
After  the  Wyckoff's,  it  became  the  work  shop  of  Clarence  Stevens,  a  cabinet 
maker  and  boat  builder. 

One  morning  in  1914  between  five  and  six,  the  building  burned  to  the 
ground  —  this  was  the  end  of  the  "Armory." 

Commerce  Street  lost  many  of  its  lovely  old  trees  in  the  1938  hurricane, 
but  its  fine  old  houses  still  stand  in  tribute  to  the  men  who  built  them  when  it 
was  called  "Wharf  Lane." 
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JUG   INN 

Clinton-Westbrook  Town  Line 
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INDIAN  RIVER  FARM 
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Earl  Stannard 
52  Liberty  St. 


The  Craft  Shop 


69  East  Main  Street 


—  Clinton 


Craft  work  from   New  England  and 

from   the    South 

Imported   gifts,  many  hand   made,  from 
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Your  store  by  the  shore  with 
fashion,  homewares,  lots  of 
living  for  the  whole  family! 


Old  Saybrook 


Monarch   Laundries,   Inc. 

149  Derby  Ave.  —  562-2161  —  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Laundry     -     Dry  Cleaning     -     Rug  Cleaning     -     Storage 


THE   NEVINS  COMPANY 

A  Division  of 
UNION   BAG-CAMP  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Clifton,  New  Jersey 

Manufacturers  of  Folding  Cartons,  Labels  and   Packaging  Specialties 
Including  Stretch  Pak®  display  packages 
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CLINTON   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Early  in  August,  1938  the  Clinton  Historical  Society  was  organized  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  program  celebrating  one  hundred  years  of  our  village  as 
the  town  of  Clinton.  Mr.  Seward  Hull,  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  had 
suggested  that  some  organization  of  an  historical  type  would  be  a  good  way  to 
keep  our  town's  history  and  traditions  alive  long  after  the  parade  and  exhibition 
were  forgotten. 

A  Descendants  of  Founders,  a  D.A.R.  and  a  Historical  Society  were 
suggested  and  the  latter  was  considered  best  because  all  citizens  could  belong 
instead  of  just  those  who  were  descendants  of  earlier  settlers.  Thus  the  "new- 
comers" would  soon  become  interested  in  and  proud  of  our  town.  A  committee 
of  five  was  appointed:  Alice  S.  Buell,  Nella  S.  Chapman,  Florence  E.  Dibbell, 
Martha  S.  Lewis  and  Edna  G.  Smith.  At  their  first  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  each  member  bring  four  or  more  interested  persons  to  another  meeting  so 
that  the  Society  might  consist  of  at  least  twenty  organizing  members.  There 
were  twenty-three  present  when  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  A 
motion  to  have  each  one  bring  four  or  more  others  was  again  carried  and  so 
at  the  Centennial  exercises  we  were  able  to  report  a  Historical  Society  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  charter  members  —  one  hundred  of  them 
direct  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  "Hamonascitt  Plantation."  later  called 
"Kellenworth." 

Our  first  gift  was  a  copy  of  the  life  of  DeWitt  Clinton  by  a  descendant  who 
liked  to  think  the  town  was  named  for  the  man  of  "Big  Ditch"  fame.  We  now 
have  some  very  valuable  books  including  genealogies  of  some  of  the  families 
of  founders  such  as  Buell,  Chapman,  Eliot,  Griswold,  Kelsey,  Meigs.  Stevens 
and  others. 

In  the  museum  room  we  have  a  fine  collection  of  china,  two  cabinets  filled 
with  early  American  pressed  glass,  some  silver  and  pewter  vessels,  also  a  group 
of  dolls  loved  by  little  girls  of  long  ago  —  the  earliest  one,  all  wood  with  no 
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joints,  dated  eighteenth  century.  Many  early  household  appliances  —  foot 
stoves,  warming  pans,  spinning  wheels,  and  such  tell  of  the  way  our  earlier 
townsfolk  lived.  A  most  interesting  collection  of  tin  articles  —  pails,  boxes  and 
toys  made  in  the  tinshop  here  —  fills  one  of  the  showcases.  This  tinshop  was 
famous  and  operated  from  the  late  fifties  for  over  thirty  years. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Allen  W.  Jones  gave  the  Society  a  complete  file  of  the 
Clinton  Recorder  from  its  beginning  in  1895.  The  Society  has  had  it  bound  in 
yearly  volumes  and  it  is  now  filed  in  the  vault  where  it  furnishes  a  most 
valuable  reference  library  of  the  past  sixty  years  of  Clinton's  history. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Clinton  Historical 
Society  in  its  first  twenty-odd  years. 

EDNA  GENEVA  SMITH 
Founder  &  President  1938-1947 


It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  Miss  Edna  Geneva  Smith,  perhaps 
one  of  Clinton  s  best  historians,  did  not  live  to  see  the  tercentenary 
of  her  town.  Miss  Smith  died  this  spring  and  as  a  tribute  to  her 
memory  the  story  of  the  Clinton  Historical  Society,  which  she  loved 
so  dearly,  is  printed  just  as  she  wrote  it  several  years  ago. 


Franchisee!  SALES  &  SERVICE  Dealer  For 
GENERAL 


ELECTRIC  —  ZbNlTH 


Radio  —  Television  —  Electric  Appliances 


SALES  -  SERVICE  -  INSTALLATION 


SHORE 

MO  98007         1  TELEVISION 


86  E  Main  St. 
Clinton 


Quality  Service 


Quality  Merchandise 

INC. 
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CHESEBROUGH-POND'S 

INC. 


Manufacturing  Famous  Cosmetics  Products 
in  Clinton  Since  1888 


PONDS  CREAMS 
VASELINE 

PRINCE  MATCHABELLI 
CUTEX 

PERTUSSIN 

SIMONETTA 

BLACK  WATCH 
AZIZA 

Q-TIPS 

Chesebrough-Pond's  salutes  the 
Town  of  Clinton  on  its  300th  Birthday 
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CHESEBROUGH-POND'S  CELEBRATES  75th  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  CLINTON   PLANT 

From  Rome.  New  York  to  Chester,  Connecticut  to  Clinton.  In  late  1888  this 
was  the  story  of  the  moves  of  the  Pond's  Extract  Company  as  they  occupied 
what  had  been,  up  to  that  point,  the  old  "Wittemore  Soap  Factory"  over  on 
John  Street.  In  those  days  Pond's  was  only  42  years  old,  and  the  principal 
product  was  "Pond's  Extract,"  an  extract  of  witch  hazel,  which  had  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  remedies  in  America  for  ills  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Pond's  plant  had  about  ten  employees  who  worked  from  about  mid- 
fall  until  early  spring  harvesting  and  distilling  witch  hazel.  They  blended  their 
extract  with  grain  alcohol,  placed  it  in  oaken  barrels  and  stored  it  for  five 
years  in  rented  cellars  of  private  homes  all  over  Clinton.  When  fully  aged, 
it  was  shipped  to  the  bottling  works  in  New  York  City  and  eventually  found  its 
way  into  practically  every  home  in  the  country. 

In  1905  the  plant  was  renovated  and  expanded,  several  products  were 
added,  and  in  1906  the  bottling  works  was  moved  from  New  York  City  to 
Clinton.  The  move  from  New  York  City  was  accomplished  by  barge  and  the 
equipment  landed  at  the  old  pier  at  the  end  of  Commerce  Street. 

Cold  cream  and  vanishing  cream  were  introduced  a  year  later.  These  items 
have  made  Pond's  an  internationally  known  name  for  over  half  a  century. 

A  steady  and  prosperous  growth  was  maintained  during  World  War  I  and 
even  during  the  depression  years  of  1920  and  21.  The  growth  during  the  rest  of 
the  1920's  was  such  that  the  first  concrete  building  was  erected  in  1929.  The 
new  building  faced  the  present  parking  lot  and  was  joined  in  1935  bv  a  second 
concrete  structure  which  abutted  its  west  side. 

At  the  onset  of  World  War  II  Pond's  was  a  modern  up-to-date  plant, 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  face  creams.  With  this  unique  manufacturing 
setup  the  plant  was  in  a  particularlv  strategic  position  to  do  its  share  in  the  war 
effort.  By  the  time  the  war  was  over,  the  plant  had  shipped  millions  of  tubes, 
jars,  and  packages  of  special  ointments  and  ointment  bases,  detergent  cleansers, 
K-rations,  camouflage  creams,  insect  repellents  to  the  armel  forces. 

Following  the  war.  the  company  undertook  a  program  of  consolidation, 
expansion,  and  a  new  building  construction.  In  1951-52  many  of  the  administra- 
tive and  accounting  functions  were  moved  from  New  York  to  Clinton:  this 
move  was  followed  by  the  installation  of  elaborate  IBM  equipment. 

By  1958  all  the  original  wooden  factory  buildings  were  removed  and 
replaced  with  modern  concrete  buildings  covering  288,900  square  feet.  An 
additional  40,000  square  feet  are  being  added  this  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Clinton  Railroad  Station  was  purchased  and  removed  from  what  is  now 
the  parking  lot  in  front  of  the  plant. 

Probably  the  biggest  change  in  the  post  war  history  of  Pond's  was  the 
merger  with  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company,  which  changed  the  firm 
name  from  Pond's  Extract  to  Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc.  The  change  brought 
with  it  all  of  Chesebrough's  Vaseline  products.  The  merger  was  a  natural 
economic  marriage  because  of  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  similarities  of 
the  two  companies'  products.  By  1958  the  Vaseline  brand  line  of  products  began 
to  be  manufactured  and  packaged  in  Clinton. 

Also,  in  1958  and  1959,  the  Prince  Matchabelli  Perfume  lines  and  Aziza 
eye  make-up  lines  were  acquired. 

Today,  the  Clinton  plant  employs  over  700  people  who  receive  an  annual 
payroll  of  $3,400,000.  Truly  the  Clinton  plant  and  those  who  have  helped  it  to 
become  what  it  is  to  have  lived  up  to  the  prediction  printed  100  vears  ago  in 
a  Pond's  advertising  booklet  that  said,  "Hear,  I  will  speak  of  excellent  things." 
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1905 


1929 
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1935 


1963 
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CLINTON  TERCENTEN)( 
JULY  28  -  /I 
PROGRAM  0 


10:30  a.m. 


2:00  p.m.—    5:00  p.m. 
4:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. 


10:00  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 

2:00  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 

5:30  p.m. 

5:30  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 


12:00  a.m. 

8:00  p.m. 

3:00  p.m. 

5:00  p.m. 
11:00  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  28 

Church  Services  at  each  Church. 

*  To   be   preceded  by  the   beating  of  the  Drums 

to  call  the  people  to  worship. 
Historical  Exhibit  —  Andrews  Memorial 
Morgan  School  Alumni  Reunion  and  Tea. 
United  Evening  Worship. 

MONDAY,  JULY  29 

Industrial    Tours    —    starts    at    Pierson    School 

Historical,  Industrial  &  Art  Exhibits. 

Lunch  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

Historical  Exhibit  —  Andrews  Memorial 

Recreation  Area  Open.* 

Sky  Divers. 

Dinner  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

United   States  Coast   Guard   Band   Concert. 

Historical  Pageant. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  30 

10:00  a.m.  —  12:00  a.m.  Industrial  Tours  —  starts  Pierson  School. 

11 :00  a.m.  —    8:00  p.m.  Industrial,  Historical  &  Art  Exhibits. 

11 :00  a.m.  —    3:00  p.m.  Lunch  —  Pierson  SchodT  Cafeteria. 

2:00  p.m.  —    5:00  p.m.  Historical  Exhibit  —  Andrews  Memorial 

4:00  p.m.  —  11 :00  p.m.  Recreation  Area  Open.* 

5:30  p.m.  —    7:00  p.m.  Dinner  — -  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

6:30  p.m.  —    8:00  p.m.  Water  Show  —  Clinton  Harbor  Area. 

8:30  p.m.  —  10:00  p.m.  Historical  Pageant. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  31 

10:00  a.m.  —  12:00  a.m.  Industrial  Tours  —  Pierson  School. 

10:00a.m. —    5:00p.m.  Tour  of  Homes  —  Old,  Modern  &  Historical. 

11 :00  a.m.  —    8:00  p.m.  Industrial,  Historical  &  Art  Exhibits. 

11:00  a.m.  —    3:00  p.m.  Lunch  - —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

2:00  p.m.  —    5:00  p.m.  Historical  Exhibit  —  Andrews  Memorial 

4:00  p.m.  —  11 :00  p.m.  Recreation  Area  Open.* 

5:30  p.m.  —    7:00  p.m.  Dinner  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

6:00  p.m.  Governor's    Foot    Guard    Band    of    New    Haven, 

Concert. 

8:30  p.m.  —  10:00  p.m.  Historical  Pageant. 

8:30  p.m.  —  11 :00  p.m.  Square  Dance  Festival. 

People  are  requested  to  wear  Period  I 
Church  Services  and  during  the  Celebra 
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RY  CELEBRATION  1963 

UGUST  4 
EVENTS 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST   1 

10:00  a.m.  —  12:00  a.m.  Industrial  Tours  —  Pierson  School. 

11 :00  a.m.  —    8:00  p.m.  Industrial,  Historical  &  Art  Exhibits. 

11 :00  a.m.  —    3 :00  p.m.  Lunch  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

2:00  p.m.  —    5:00  p.m.  Historical  Exhibit  —  Andrews  Memorial 

4:00  p.m.  —  11 :00  p.m.  Recreation  Area  Open.* 

5:30  p.m.  Sky  Divers. 

5:30  p.m.  —    7:00  p.m.  Dinner  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

8:30  p.m.  —  10:00  p.m.  Historical  Pageant. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  2 

10:00  a.m.  —  12:00  a.m.  Industrial  Tours  —  Pierson  School. 

11:00  a.m.  —    8:00  p.m.  Industrial,  Historical  and  Art  Exhibits. 

11 :00  a.m.  —    3 :00  p.m.  Lunch  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

2:00  p.m.  —    5:00  p.m.  Historical  Exhibit  —  Andrews  Memorial 

4:00  p.m.  —  11 :00  p.m.  Recreation  Area  Open.* 

5:30  p.m.  —    7:00  p.m.  Dinner  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

6:30  p.m. —    8:00  p.m.  Water  Show  —  Clinton  Harbor  Area. 

8:30  p.m.  —  10:00  p.m.  Historical  Pageant. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  3 

11 :00  a.m.  —    1 :00  p.m.  Historical,  Industrial  &  Art  Exhibits. 

11 :00  a.m.  —    1 :00  p.m.  Lunch  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

11 :00  a.m.  Pony  Pull  —  Recreation  Area  opens. 

1:00  p.m.  Parade. 

2:00  p.m.  —    5:00  p.m.  Historical  Exhibit  —  Andrews  Memorial 

2:30  p. m.  Draft   Horse  Drawing  followed  by  Free  For  All 

Horse  Drawing. 

2:30  p.m. —    8:00  p.m.  Re-opening  Industrial,  Historical  &  Art  Exhibits. 

3:00  p.m. —    4:30  p.m.  New  York  Regimental  Fife  &  Drum  Corps  Concert. 

5:30  p.m.  —    7:00  p.m.  Dinner  —  Pierson  School  Cafeteria. 

8:30  p.m.  —  10:00  p.m.  Historical  Pageant. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  4 

10:30  a.m.  Church  Services  at  each  Church. 

7:00  p.m. —    8:00  p.m.  All  Faith  Evening  Worship  —  lawn  of  Andrews 

Memorial. 
*  Spectacular  Event  each  night  at  10:30  — 
Saturday  —  Spectacular  event  at  6:30  and 
10:30  —  Recreation  area. 

stumes  wherever  possible  both  at  the 
on  Week. 
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WATER  WHEELS  AND  WATER  SYETEMS 


The   Rizza   Drilling  Corporation 


Atkins  Street  Middletown,  Conn. 

Middletown   Dl  7-6519  Meriden   BE  7-9066 

New   Britain  VA  8-4448 


COLEMAN'S 

SUNOCO  STATION 

VILLAGE  MOTEL 

Complete  Radiator  Shop 

Bear  Front  End  Alignment  —  Wheels  Balanced 

143  East  Main  St.    —    Clinton,  Conn. 

Cleaning   —   Repairing   —   Recoreing 

Exit  63  Conn.  Turnpike 

"CLINTON'S   TIRE  CENTER" 

Boston  Post  Rd.                   Clinton 

MO  9-2997 

BRAINARD  MARINE 

Complete    Line    of   Colonial  Furniture 

SALES,   INC. 

for  Town   and  Country 

Post  Road,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Bed  Room  —  Dining  Room  —  Living  Room 
and    Occasional    Furniture 

The  Shoreline's  Largest  Marine  Dealer 
Pembroke    and    Owens    Cruisers,    Evinrude 

EARLY  AMERICAN  SHOPS 

Sales     &     Service,     Thompson,     Glasspar, 

Route  81,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Chetek  Alcort  —  Sailfish,  Sunfish 

Marine   Hardware   and   Gifts 

J.  G.  Valvano,  Mgr.  -  MO  9-2392 

—  Open  Every  Day  — 

9-5:30  Daily  -  2:30-5:30  Sun. 
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SCHOOLS 
THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

When  the  first  white  settlers  arrived  in  this  wild  region  of  grassland,  forest, 
rocks,  wild  animals,  and  wild  Indians,  they  were  faced  with  many  major  prob- 
lems, foremost  of  which  were  shelter,  food,  and  government.  With  these  vital 
matters  claiming  their  interest  the  problem  of  schooling  for  the  children  seems 
to  have  received  little  attention  for  several  years. 

It  is  possible  that  "dame"  schools  were  instituted  at  an  early  date,  though 
there  is  no  available  record  of  any. 

Such  schools  are  known  to  have  existed  in  many  early  New  England  towns, 
but  we  can  only  hope  that  they  did  here. 

A  "dame"  school  was  an  arrangement  whereby  a  housewife,  who  could 
read,  write,  and  "cipher"  a  bit,  taught  the  smaller,  neighborhood  children  in 
her  own  home  while  she  kept  busy  with  her  spinning,  knitting,  or  other  house- 
hold duties. 

The  first  record  of  any  attention  being  given  to  elementary  education  here  is 
found  in  the  minutes  of  a  town  meeting  held  Nov.  15,  1703,  at  which  time  the 
following  notes  were  made : 

"The  town  have  agreed  and  concluded  by  their  voate  to  have  a  scholl  houes 
bult  ot  16  foot  square  besides  room  for  the  chimmie,  and  to  be  set  on  the  meet- 
ing houes  hill  where  judged  most  convenient  —  allso  the  town  have  agreed  and 
voted  that  they  would  have  a  skol  keept  this  year  according  to  law  —  and  on 
halfe  of  the  time  to  be  keept  in  the  winter  and  the  other  in  the  summer.  Allso 
Henry  Crane,  Senior,  is  voted  and  made  choyce  of  for  a  skoll  master  for  the 
year  ensuing  for  a  leven  shillings  per  weaek." 

A  second  town  meeting  was  held  on  Jan.  18,  1704,  at  which  —  "The  town 
agreed  with  Sam  Buell,  Sr.,  to  hew,  Draw  and  frame  timbar  for  a  schoolhouse 
of  21  foots  in  length,  16  feet  wide,  the  timbar  to  be  soficent  and  Drawen  to  the 
place  appointed  by  the  law  for  the  skool  house  to  stand,  this  to  be  finished  at  or 
before  the  last  of  April  next,  and  for  his  satisfaction  the  town  have  agreed  to 
give  him  the  frame  of  the  old  meeting  house  and  35  shillings  in  currant  pay 
next  year." 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  forebears,  these  minutes  would  indicate  that  a 
school  was  really  needed. 

As  years  progressed  and  the  settlement  grew,  other  school  houses  were  built 
in  different  parts,  or  districts,  of  the  town,  each  district  building  and  caring  for 
its  own,  by  means  of  a  district  school  committee  who  hired  the  teacher  and  took 
full  responsibility  for  the  school. 

Each  district  committee  also  appointed  school  visitors  whose  duty  it  was  to 
visit  the  school  several  times  a  year,  occasionally  spending  a  whole  day  there, 
observing  the  teacher  and  questioning  the  children  in  their  various  studies. 

Teachers  were  usually  local  young  people  who  had  finished  their  education 
at  a  district  school.  Sometimes  they  were  no  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
but  if  they  satisfied  the  examining  committee  that  they  could  read,  write,  spell, 
cipher,  make  a  quill  pen,  and  govern  a  roomful  of  lively  youngsters  they  were 
usually  hired.  Of  course  character  was  important  too. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  the  teachers  were  mostly  men  but  at  slightly  later 
dates  the  names  of  women  teachers  appear  in  the  old  records. 

The  early  school  buildings  were  much  alike  in  structure.  They  were  gener- 
ally one-room  affairs,  built  of  wood,  with  a  boy's  entry  and  a  girls'  entry  where 
the  pupils  hung  their  hats  and  coats,  and  left  their  lunch  pails,  if  they  lived 
too  far  from  school  to  go  home  at  noon. 
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There  was  also  some  sort  of  a  wood-shed,  or  wood-room,  and  outside 
toilets,  known  as  privies. 

The  very  early  schoolhouses  were  heated  by  huge  fireplaces  but  before 
the  mid  1800s  wood  stoves  were  in  general  use.  These  were  often  long,  with  a 
flat  top.  slightly  curved  sides  and  a  door  at  one  end.  where  logs  or  chunks  of 
wood  were  put  in.  A  high  stovepipe  was  designed  to  carry  the  smoke  to  an  out- 
side chimnev.  but  when  the  wind  was  strong  and  the  wood  was  areen  that  smoke 
sometimes  reversed  its  course  and  filled  the  class  room  with  red-eyed,  coughing 
children.. 

At  first  wide  planks,  which  served  as  desks,  were  fastened  to  three  walls 
of  the  room,  and  children  did  their  work  sitting  on  long  backless  benches  facing 
the  wall  and  the  plank  desk.  In  later  years,  however,  double  desks,  arranged  in 
rows,  and  seats  with  backs,  in  which  two  pupils  could  sit.  replaced  the  old 
benches. 

The  masters  or  teacher's  desk  usually  stood  on  a  raised  platform  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  thus  allowing  the  teacher  a  better  view  of  any  dawdlers  or 
would-be  mischief-makers. 

There  was  a  blackboard  on  at  least  one  wall  of  the  room,  made  of  boards 
covered  with  black  paint. 

Books  were  paid  for  bv  the  parents,  as  were  the  slates  and  slate-pencils 
which  were  used  for  most  written  work  and  "ciphering." 

Penmanship  was  practiced  in  paper  copy  books,  in  the  very  early  years 
with  quill  pens,  and  later  w  ith  steel  pens. 

Water  for  the  school  was  generally  brought  in  a  pail  from  a  neighbors 
well,  and  the  thirsty  children  drank  from  a  common  dipper,  until  more  recent 
times,  when  water  tanks  and  individual  cups  came  into  use.  One  or  two  schools 
may  have  had  pumps  on  the  schoolground,  and  at  least  one  could  boast  of  a 
water  faucet  and  sink  in  its  later  days. 

Pupils'  ages  ranged  from  three  to  nineteen  years,  all  taught  in  one  class- 
room by  one  teacher.  Occasionally  the  teacher  was  younger  than  the  oldest  pupil. 

School  usuallv  kept  from  nine  until  four  o'clock,  with  a  free  hour  at  noon, 
and  children  attended  six  davs  a  week. 

For  manv  vears  there  were  two  terms  of  school.  In  winter,  when  farm 
work  was  at  a  minimum,  the  older  boys  and  girls  attended  and  the  teacher  was 
often  a  man.  During  the  summer,  when  the  older  children  were  needed  to  help 
at  home,  vounger  children  and  some  older  girls  made  up  the  school.  Then  a 
woman  teacher  was  often  hired.  Children  as  young  as  three  years  sometimes 
were  present  during  the  winter  term,  but  thev  doubtless  lived  near  the  school 
or  went  with  older  brothers  or  sisters. 

Fall  and  spring  were  wasp  times  in  the  old  schoolhouse.  As  weather  began 
to  cool  in  the  fall  these  flving  demons  would  appear  in  the  school  room,  seeking 
some  crack  or  cranny  in  which  to  hibernate  for  the  w inter.  As  the  classroom  was 
warmer  than  out-of-doors,  thev  would  be  in  no  hurrv  to  start  their  winter  re- 
pose, but  instead  would  fly  about  the  room  buzzing  in  children's  ears,  crawling 
on  their  desks,  lighting  on  their  books,  and  sometimes  getting  caught  in  a 
terrified  child's  hair.  Winter  brought  an  end  to  their  activities  but  w  ith  the  first 
warm  davs  of  spring,  forth  from  their  winter  bedrooms  they  would  crawl,  shake 
off  their  drowsiness,  and  proceed  to  upset  the  orderly  decorum  of  the  school  all 
over  again,  before  heading  for  the  w  ide  open  spaces. 

Information  on  these  little  old  district  schools  has  been  gleaned  from  many 
sources,  as  anv  of  the  old  school  registers,  nrnutes  of  committee  meetings,  and 
other  school  records,  seem  to  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  district  com- 
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mittee  members,  and  eventually  found  their  way  into  various  dusty  attics,  or 
were  completely  destroyed. 

Luckily  there  are  still  residents  in  town  who  attended  one  or  another  of 
these  schools,  or  who  remember  tales  of  parents  or  grandparents  who  did  so. 

With  their  willing  help  and  the  aid  of  a  few  old  school  records  resurrected 

from  their  attics,  or  found  in  the  Historical  Room,  this  article  is  made  possible. 

The  book  "A  Statistical  Account  of  Middlesex  County,"  by  David  D.  Field, 

lists  the  school  districts  and  their  school  enrollment  for  lower  Killingworth  in 

the  year  1814  to  1815  as  follows: 

West  District  — 

East  District  — 

Cow  Hill  District  — 
Mill  District  — 

North  District        — 
Center  District  is  not  mentioned  in  that  account  but  there  must  have  been 
a  school  there  at  that  time,  as  the  Academy  was  built  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
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Meeting  House  Hill  in  1801. 


According  to  the  town  records  definite  district  lines  were  drawn  for  the 
East,  Center,  and  West  Districts  in  1836,  at  which  time  Mill  District  and  Carter 
District  are  named  as  districts  bordering  on  the  north.  Carter  District  mav  have 
been  part  of  the  section  which  was  later  known  as  Xorth  District,  and  then  as 
Kelseytown  District. 


THE  ACADEMY 

The  Academy,  built  in  1801,  is  now  the  Grange  Hall  and  stands  southeast 
of  the  Congregational  Church  and  west  of  the  Stanton  House. 

It  is  a  two-story,  wooden  building  with  a  cupola  on  top. 

Upstairs  the  equivalent  of  high  school  classes  were  taught,  and  downstairs 
younger  children  learned  the  elementary  subjects. 

In  building  the  school  the  town  ran  out  of  funds  and  a  town  meeting  was 
called  to  discuss  the  problem.  Several  citizens  agreed  to  furnish  materials  or 
labor  for  certain  portions  of  the  building:  thus  when  the  school  was  completed 
various  parts  of  the  roof  were  owned  by  different  men,  windows  and  doors 
had  different  owners,  etc. 

This,  however,  was  a  public  school  and  it  served  the  Center  District  until 
the  Morgan  School  was  opened  in  1871. 
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Since  then  the  building  has  been  used  for  many  purposes.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  meeting  place  for  the  Jeptha  Masonic  Lodge  95,  and  was  at  that  time 
known  as  the  Masonic  Hall. 

Other  groups  to  hold  meetings  there  were  the  Bethlehem  Chapter  68,  Order 
of  Eastern  Star,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the 
Chapman  Women's  Relief  Corps. 

The  Baptist  people  held  services  there  in  1812  before  they  constructed  their 
own  church  building,  and  Catholic  masses  were  held  there  until  1914  when  the 
first  St.  Mary's  church  was  built  on  Pearl  Street. 

Clinton  Grange  rented  the  hall  from  the  Masons  from  1890  to  1938.  Since 
the  Masonic  Lodge  moved  into  the  Andrews  Memorial  the  grange  has  leased 
the  building  from  the  town.  This  organization  has  added  a  kitchen,  installed 
a  furnace  and  made  many  other  improvements  and  repairs. 

When,  in  1929,  Morgan  School  became  too  crowded  for  endurance  the 
lower  room  in  the  old  Academy  was  again  fitted  out  as  a  school  room  and 
occupied  by  the  First  Grade  until  1933,  when  the  Abraham  Pierson  School 
(then  the  Clinton  Public  School)  was  completed. 

Along  with  all  its  other  uses  the  Academy  was  Clinton's  only  town  hall 
until  the  Andrews  Memorial  was  built  in  1938. 


EAST  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

The  first  East  District  School  was  a  wooden  building,  erected  in  1782  on, 
or  near,  the  lower  green.  According  to  tradition  it  was  three  times  replaced. 

Some  interesting  records  concerning  this  school  district  in  later  years  run 
as  follows : 

"Oct.  16, 1847" 

"Eastern  District  School  Tax  6%  mills  on  a  dollar  for  the  year  ending 
October,  1847." 

"William  Peck,  Collector" 
"Harvey    Buell        —  $2.50 
Sherman    Buell       —  $  .68 
Horace  Parker        —  $  .74"  etc. 


***** 


"Received  Oct.  14,  1848  of  David  Dibbell,  George  L.  Hurd  and  John 
Rossiter,  building  committee  of  the  Eastern  School  District  in  Clinton,  $760, 
being  the  amount  in  full  for  building  the  schoolhouse  in  said  district. 

Wm.  H.  Heafford" 
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"Eastern  District  School  to  Elisha  \  .  Clark.  Dr. 

To  teaching  school  six  months  at  $30  per  month  $180 

For  incidental  expenses  S     3.30 

Reced  payment.  Elisha  Clarke. 

Clinton.  Apr.  5.  1856"" 

-5J.      Jt      ^j.      ,«.      a. 

"Account  of  individuals  boarding  School  Teacher  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1849  — 

Charles  Dibbel  -  -  -  287  meals  -  -  $24.08 
George  P.  Hilliard  -  8  meals  -  -  S00.67 
Austin    Wellman    -  -       8  meals  -  -  $00.67""  etc.  1 16  names  in  all  t 

"Samuel  Rossiter  for  cutting  wood  $2.47." 


.m.       je.       a.       js. 


One  of  the  early  school  buildings  was  drawn  up  to  the  fork  of  Long  Hill 
Road  and  Liberty  Street  and  converted  into  the  dwelling  which  is  now  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Amadon. 

The  last  school  built  in  East  District  was  a  brick  building  which  stood  on 
the  lower  green  until  about  1900.  It  was  closed  as  a  school  soon  after  the 
opening  of  Morgan,  and  served  the  community  as  a  store  for  several  vears. 
John  Andrews  being  the  last  occupant. 


i   r  - 
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WEST   DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

\^  est  District  School  was  built  earlv  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  West  Main  Street  near  the  freight  yard,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Grain  Company  Store. 

This  was  a  two-room,  wooden  building,  one  story  high.  Because  a  huge 
scale  for  weighing  hav  stood  nearby,  the  school  was  often  known  as  the  Hayscale 
School.  Pupils  there  doubtless  stole  a  moment  from  their  studies  now  and  then 
to  watch  a  farmer  drive  his  team  across  that  scale  to  weigh  his  load  of  hay. 

Tradition  has  it  that  this  schoolhouse  was  drawn  down  Grove  Street  and 
made  into  a  dwelling.  However  an  elderlv  resident  who  remembers  the  building 
claims  that  the  school  was  torn  down,  and  that  it  was  the  ell  of  a  building  which 
stood  near  that  was  moved  to  Grove  Street. 
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MILL  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

According  to  the  late  Eugene  Hurd  of  Mill  District  the  first  school  in  that 
region  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Kelseytown  and  Carter  Hill  Roads,  and  for 
several  years  it  served  the  whole  area  which  now  includes  Mill  District  and 
Kelseytown.  Old  records  show  that  the  school  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1800, 
and  probably  earlier. 

This  information  is  based  upon  an  old  book  of  Mill  District  School  records 
dated  1800  to  1868  which  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Eugene 
Hurd.  Several  pages  from  the  front  of  the  book  were  gone  and  others  had 
been  wet  by  snow  during  the  blizzard  of  1888  so  that  they  were  blurred  and 
hard  to  read.  Dates  on  some  of  the  missing  pages  could  well  have  been  previous 
to  1800. 

The  first  legible  entry  in  the  secretary's  minutes  is  of  a  committee  meeting 
held  in  1800.  The  minutes  ran  as  follows: 

"Voted  to  appropriate  46  shillings  publik  money  for  to  help  us  pay  a 
teacher  this  winter.  Voted  to  have  school  three  months  this  winter.  Voted  that  the 
wood  be  6  shillings  per  load.  Voted  that  the  master's  board  be  6  shillings  per 
week." 

Some  of  the  other  interesting  entries  were : — 

"May  22,  1800,  it  was  voted  to  have  a  school  this  summer.  Voted  to  keep 
it  3  months.  Voted  to  pay  $7  of  the  public  money  to  pay  a  man  for  teaching  at 
school  this  summer. 

"Nov.  11,  1800,  Voted  to  sell  the  ashes  that  are  made  at  the  schoolhouse  this 
winter  for  fore  shillings  to  repair  the  window." 

"April  6,  1801,  Voted  to  have  school  fore  months  this  summer  by  a  man 
teacher.  Voted  to  expend  12  dollars  of  the  publik  money  this  summer  to  pay  a 
man  for  teaching  school.  Board  5  shillings  a  week. 

(The  cost  of  living  was  going  up ! ) 

At  a  meeting  in  October,  1808  it  was  voted  to  repair  the  fireplace  in  the 
school.  "Wood  must  be  cut  twice  in  two." 

"Nov.  14,  1821,  Voted  that  it  be  the  duty  of  those  that  break  windows  to 
replace  them,  either  by  themselves  or  family." 

Voted  that  Aaron  Carter  take  charge  of  the  privy  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
keep  it  locked  when  he  thinks  proper." 
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'Nov.  1825.  \  oted  to  lay  a  tax  of  l3^  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  polls  and 
ratable  estate  of  this  district  on  the  list  of  1824  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
stove  for  the  use  of  this  house." 

"Oct.  20.  1845.  Voted  to  pay  \^  illiam  \^  oodstock  SI  for  making  fires 
the  coming  winter.'" 

"Sept  2.  1859.  \  oted  to  have  10  months  of  school  the  ensuing  year." 

*   *   *   *   * 

Just  when  this  schoolhouse.  which  stood  at  the  junction  of  Kelseytown  and 
Carter  Hill  Roads,  was  turned  over  to  the  Kelsevtown.  or  North  District,  is 
not  known,  but  an  article  published  in  a  'Clinton  Recorder"  of  March.  1937 
states  in  part  as  follows : 

"Mr.  '  Eugene  •  Hurd  says  that  his  father,  the  late  Chauncev  Hurd.  told 
him  that  when  the  Kelsevs  became  numerous  in  Kelseytown.  that  district  was 
set  off  from  Mill  District,  and  the  former  Mill  District  School  was  turned  over 
to  the  Kelseytown  District,  and  the  Mill  District  School,  which  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  below  the   residence   of   Charles   E.   Carter,   was  then   built." 

This  second  building  was  probably  the  one  which,  some  years  later,  was 
sold  to  Davis  Pierson.  who  lived  in  what  is  now  the  Catholic  Rectory.  Mr. 
Pierson  had  the  building  drawn  down  town,  by  oxen,  to  the  rear  of  his  resi- 
dence, where  it  was  used  as  a  carpenter  shop. 

Meanwhile  a  new  Mill  District  School  had  been  built  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  a  short  distance  south  of  the  old  one.  That  is  the  schoolhouse  which  still 
stands  on  the  same  site  today,  and  is  used  as  a  meeting  place  by  the  Kelsey- 
town Ladies"  Society. 

This  Mill  District  School  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
equipped  one-room  schools  in  the  state. 

Miss  Kathleen  Elsie  Goodwin,  now  of  Saybrook.  recalls  her  school-days 
there  during  the  years  of  1912  to  1915.  At  that  time  the  Cow  Hill  School  had 
been  closed  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  younger  children  transported  to  Mill 
District  School. 

Mrs.  Julian  Kramer  was  then  the  teacher.  On  very  cold  days  she  would 
allow  the  children,  who  brought  lunches,  to  gather  around  the  hot  stove  at 
noontime,  and  Mrs.  Kramer  would  assist  the  older  girls  in  making  cocoa  for 
them.  There  would  be  considerable  trading  of  sandwiches,  pie.  pudding,  or 
cake,  about  which  the  parents  knew  little. 

Children  took  turns  at  putting  up  the  flag.  One  morning  Kathleen  inad- 
vertentlv  raised  the  flag  bottom  side  up.  The  children  were  quick  to  discover 
the  error,  and  for  some  time  afterward  Kathleen,  who  had  been  born  in  England, 
bore  the  title  of  the  Little  British  Rebel,  much  to  her  childish  embarrassment. 

Norman   R.   Foerch 

AGENCY 

Real  Estate  &  Insurance 

Shore,  Town  and  Country  Properties 

Guilford,  Madison,  Killingworth,  Essex,  Saybrook, 

Lyme  and  Vicinity 

84  East  Main  Street  —  Clinton,  Connecticut 

MOntrose  9-2000 
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Later  Miss  Goodwin  returned  to  teach  in  the  school  from  1920  to  1922. 

In  September,  1925,  the  Mill  District  School  closed  its  doors  for  the  last 
time,  as  a  district  school,  and  the  children  were  transported  to  Morgan  by 
Warren  Richards  in  a  make-shift  bus,  devised  from  a  nursery  truck. 

The  closing  of  Mill  District  brought  to  an  end  the  long  era  of  homey,  less 
formal,  one-room  schools  in  Clinton. 

When  in  1929  the  First  Grade  was  removed  to  Grange  Hall,  to  relieve 
crowded  conditions  at  Morgan,  Mill  District  School  was  reopened  as  a  class- 
room for  the  town's  Second  Grade  and  Horace  Andrews  transported  the 
children  by  bus.  Mrs.  Nellie  Nettleton,  and  then  Edith  Grange  I  Comstock) 
taught  the  Second  Graders  there  until  the  Clinton  Public  School  was  com- 
pleted in  1933.  Then  all  grades  were  consolidated  in  that  building. 
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KELSEYTOWN  OR  NORTH  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

The  very  earliest  school  days  in  Kelseytown  seem  to  have  been  tied  in 
with  those  of  Mill  District,  as  the  one  school  at  the  corner  of  Kelseytown  and 
Carter  Hill  Roads  served  both  areas  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  was  not  until  1867  that  Samuel  Hurd,  Heman  Stone,  and  Benjamin 
Merrills  were  appointed  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  Mill  District  and 
Kelseytown.  However  Kelseytown,  or  North  District  as  it  was  then  known, 
did  have  its  own  schoolhouse  as  early  as  1814,  according  to  David  D.  Field's 
"Statistical  Account  — ."  This  may  have  been  the  one  at  the  corner  of  Kelsey- 
town and  Carter  Hill  Roads,  originally  built  by  Mill  District  and  later  turned 
over  to  Kelseytown  when  a  school  was  needed  there. 

It  may  be  that  this  school  building  was  then  called  the  Carter  School, 
as  the  names,  Carter  School  and  Carter  District,  occasionally  appeared  in  the 
old  records  of  North  District. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  minutes  of  the  North 
District  School  Committee  Meetings: 

"At  a  district  meeting  holden  at  the  North  District,  in  the  first  School 
Society  in  Killingworth  on  the  —  day  of  November,  1834,  legally  warned  — 
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Visit   Colonial   Cottage 

on  the  third  floor  of  our  new  store,  a  focus  of  particular  interest  to  those 
who  love  the  traditional.  Here,  careful  reproduction  of  Early  American 
furniture  and  accessories  in  room  groupings.  To  mention  a  few:  A  knotty 
pine  tote  chair,  19.98.  A  hand-rubbed  solid  maple  dry  sink  with  copper 
tray,  209.95.  A  painting  in  primitive  style  of  a  bowl  and  pitcher,  99.95. 
A  hand-rubbed  maple  gossip  bench  with  rush  seat,  84.95.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  new  Edw.  AAalley  Co.  is  called  the  most  exciting  store 
in  New  England. 
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Voted  that  the  chimney  shall  be  removed.  That  the  removing  of  the  chimney 
and  the  other  repairs  shall  be  defraid  by  subscription." 

March  13,  1837  —  Voted  that  we  keep  a  school  the  summer  proceeding 
at  the  shop  of  Mr.  John  Kelsey,  provoded  that  the  Carter  District  meet  us  with 
their  school." 

(Why  it  was  necessary  to  use  Mr.  Kelsey's  shop  for  a  school  is  not  known.) 

The  above  would  indicate  that  Carter  and  North  Districts  were  at  one 
time  separate  districts.  In  a  school  register  of  1840,  for  North  District,  the 
enrollment  is  given  as  thirty  pupils  for  North  and  Carter  Districts.  However, 
later,  the  names  seem  to  be  used  interchangably;  so  Carter  School  remains 
somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

In  December,  1844,  the  committee  began  discussing  plans  for  a  new 
school  to  be  located  at  the  intersection  of  Kelseytown  and  Chittenden  Hill 
Roads,  but  it  was  not  until  April,  1851,  that  the  building  was  finally  com- 
pleted. John  Kelsey  gave  the  land  where  it  stood,  and  his  son,  Horace,  built 
the  schoolhouse. 

The  old  schoolhouse  at  the  Kelseytown  Carter  Hill  corner  was  converted 
into  a  dwelling,  and  was  occupied  by  various  families  for  many  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Bumpus  lived  there  for  some  time.  The  family  of  Otto 
Beringer  was  the  last  to  occupy  it,  as  the  building  burned  down  in  May,  1941. 

The  new  school  at  the  Chittenden  Hill  and  Kelseytown  Road  corner  was 
in  use  until  about  1877,  when  that  building,  too,  met  a  tragic  end. 

In  an  effort  to  dry  out  some  green  wood,  so  that  it  could  be  kindled  with 
less  smoke  and  fuss,  the  schoolmaster  piled  it  beside  the  warm  stove  one  night. 
Evidently  the  stove  became  too  hot  and  the  wood  became  too  dry,  for  during 
the  night  the  schoolhouse  burned  to  the  ground.  Tradition  does  not  tell  what 
happened  to  the  master! 

Another  schoolhouse  was  built  to  replace  the  one  which  was  burned. 
Some  of  the  later  teachers  there  were  George  Carter,  Harriet  Ham,  Rose 
Keiber,  and  Esther  Brainard. 

In  1917  this  Kelseytown  School  was  closed,  and  children  in  the  district 
were  transported  to  the  Mill  District  School,  in  a  horse-drawn  surrey,  by 
Frank  Fassbinder. 

The  Kelseytown  Schoolhouse  was  made  into  a  dwelling,  which  today  is 
owned  by  Howard  Catherwood. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  previous  Kelseytown  Schoolhouse  burned,  school 
was  kept  for  a  while  in  the  upstairs  ballroom  of  the  Amos  Kelsey  home  where 
Mr.  Pierre  Houpert  now  lives. 

The  front  room  of  the  James  A.  Spencer  house  on  Carter  Hill  Road  was 
also  used  as  a  schoolroom  at  one  time. 


Clinton  Country  Club 
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COW  HILL  SCHOOL 

According  to  tradition  the  first  schoolhouse  on  Cow  Hill  was  a  log 
building,  heated  by  a  huge  fireplace.  There  seems  to  be  little  else  known  about 
it  today. 

The  present  Little  Red  School  house  was  built  in  1800.  It  is  a  small 
clapboarded  building  standing  on  the  triangle  at  the  intersection  of  Cow  Hill 
and  Airline  Roads. 

Of  all  the  district  schools  in  town,  this  one  has  received  the  most  publicity 
as  for  the  most  part,  the  building  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  state, 
through  the  devotion  of  those  who  attended  it,  or  who  lived  in  the  district. 
Also  it  serves  as  a  little  museum,  containing  some  interesting  and  ancient 
articles  used  by  Cow  Hill  people  in  the  past. 

Miss  Melissa  Stevens,  a  native  on  the  hill,  taught  in  this  school  more 
than  thirty  years.  Her  former  pupils  have  placed  on  the  wall  behind  the 
teacher's  desk  a  marble  tablet  to  her  memory. 

The  stove  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  was  made  by  a  local 
blacksmith.  In  the  fall  wood,  cut  in  stove  lengths,  was  left  outside  the  building 
to  season.  Later  it  was  the  job  of  the  big  boys  to  stack  it  in  the  wood-room 
between  the  two  entries,  ready  for  winter  use.  For  several  years  white  muslin 
curtains  hung  at  all  the  windows  except  the  one  by  the  teacher's  desk,  pre- 
sumably to  keep  the  children's  attention  on  their  lessons.  Doubtless  the 
teacher  was  thankful  for  her  open  view  of  the  road,  which  enabled  her  to 
see  any  approaching  school  visitor. 

Mrs.  Richard  Buell,  whose  home  is  the  old  Stevens  homestead  near  the 
school,  attended  this  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  as  a  child  and  later  taught  there. 
Consequently  she  has  a  vast  store  of  tales  concerning  it,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
recorded  here. 

When  Mrs.  Buell's  father  attended  the  school,  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  one  of  the  pupils  was  a  little  Indian  boy  named  Jamie,  who  lived  on  the 
Airline  Road.  In  the  morning  his  mother  would  get  him  ready  for  school  and, 
as  he  left,  would  admonish  him  to  "Be  a  good  boy  now,  Jamie,  and  don't 
quaddle  with  the  white  boys." 
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During  the  War  of  1812  Mrs.  BuelPs  great  uncle,  then  a  small  boy,  ran 
to  school  as  fast  as  he  could  go  in  fear  of  the  "British  bullets." 

Below  the  school,  in  a  red  house,  lived  an  elderly  man,  known  as  Captain 
Davis,  who  walked  with  a  cane.  Being  fond  of  children,  he  would  sometimes 
stroll  up  to  the  school  at  recess  time,  place  the  crook  of  his  cane  gently  around 
some  surprised  child's  neck  to  draw  him  near,  and  take  from  his  pocket  a  bag 
of  candy  or  popcorn,  which  he  would  give  to  the  child  for  a  recess  treat. 

At  one  time  Jed  and  Harvey  Stevens  ran  a  blacksmith  shop  just  north  of 
the  school.  One  small  boy  was  so  fascinated  by  the  flaming  forge,  the  pounding 
of  red  hot  iron  on  the  anvil,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  entrancing 
atmosphere  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  that  when  school  closed  at  four  o'clock,  he 
would  linger  at  the  door  of  the  shop  until  dusk,  watching  all  that  went  on 
within. 

This  often  annoyed  the  busy  men  inside.  One  afternoon,  in  an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  the  small,  inquisitive  visitor,  the  blacksmith  said  to  him.  "It's  going 
to  be  dark  soon.  You  had  better  run  home  fast  or  the  devil  will  get  you!" 

The  boy  looked  at  the  big  man  and  replied  with  a  smile.  "I'm  not  afraid 
and  I'm  not  going  to  run,  for  the  devil  is  just  as  apt  to  be  ahead  of  me  as 
behind  me!" 

During  the  Civil  War  Cow  Hill  ladies  made  a  hand-sewn  flag  for  the  school. 
When  it  was  first  flown  from  the  pole  behind  the  school  in  1862  the  occasion 
was  celebrated  by  the  whole  community.  Neighbors  gathered  on  the  little 
triangular  school  ground  and  joined  in  appropriate  exercises. 

Ezra  and  John  Post,  two  brothers  from  Post  Town,  were  among  the 
children  who  took  part.  To  climax  the  event  Ezra,  recited  a  poem  while  his 
brother,  John,  raised  the  thirty-four-starred  flag  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 

When  in  1914,  former  pupils  gathered  at  the  old  school  to  form  the 
Cow  Hill  Association,  the  Post  brothers,  then  in  their  sixties,  were  present,  and 
as  part  of  the  program,  they  again  raised  the  old  flag  and  read  the  same  poem. 

A  newer  flagpole  stands  on  the  schoolground  today.  Sometime  after  1914 
the  Cow  Hill  Association  bought  a  ship  mast  at  a  Mystic  shipyard  and  the 
late  Dick  Stoughton  towed  it  to  Clinton  behind  his  boat.  Probably  an  ox 
team  hauled  it  up  the  hill  to  the  school  ground  where  it  was  set  in  a  cement 
base.  As  more  height  was  needed,  the  mast  from  Dick  Buell's  racing  boat 
was  placed  on  top,  making  a  tall  and  substantial  pole. 

The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  was  closed  as  a  school  in  1894,  and  the 
younger  children  were  sent  to  the  Mill  District  School.  Those  of  high  school 
age  were  already  attending  Morgan. 

Thanks  to  the  Cow  Hill  Association,  who  kept  it  in  repair,  the  little  red 
building  still  stands  silently  by  the  quiet  road,  mutely  reminding  passers-by 
of  other,  less  complicated  days. 
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THE  OLD  MORGAN   SCHOOL 

Charles  Morgan,  a  native  son  of  Clinton,  gave  to  the  town  the  old  Morgan 
School  together  with  a  total  endowment  fund  of  180  thousand  dollars. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  start  of  the  building  in  August,  1870,  and  on 
Dec.   7,  1871,  the  school  was  dedicated  mid  a  great  celebration. 

Such  a  gathering  of  proud  and  happy  people  was  probably  never  seen 
before  in  Clinton,  as  the  crowds  from  many  towns  surged  through  the  building 
admiring  its  beauty,  grandure,  and  sturdiness  of  structure.  Speeches,  poetry, 
most  of  which  was  written  by  Weltha  Hilliard  &  Mrs.  Geo.  Hilliard,  and 
tableaux  were  given  on  the  stage  of  the  spacious  auditorium;  the  six  classrooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  were  opened  for  inspection;  and  refreshments, 
furnished  by  the  Clinton  housewives,  were  served  in  the  basement. 

This  grand  new  school  stood  on  the  north  side  of  East  Main  Street,  on 
the  lot  which  now  forms  the  parking  space  and  part  of  the  play  area  for  Pierson 
School.  It  was  a  three-story  building  with  red,  brick  walls,  laid  hollow  and  re- 
inforced with  iron  tiers  four  feet  apart. 

The  classrooms  inside  were  beautifully  decorated  and  equipped,  and  it 
seemed  at  the  time  that  every  educational  need  had  been  cared  for. 

The  whole  structure  was  surmounted  by  a  mansard  roof  which  formed  an 
assembly  room  seventeen  feet  high,  capable  of  seating  eight  hundred  people. 

In  the  center  front  rose  a  square  tower  also  topped  by  a  high  mansard 
roof,  and  in  this  tower  hung  the  bell. 

When  schooldays  in  Morgan  began  April  8,  1872,  two  hundred  five 
pupils  entered  the  wonderful  new  building.  Four  rooms  were  used  for  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  and  two  rooms  for  the  high  school  pupils. 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  was  the  preceptor  who 
taught  the  high  school  subjects,  assisted  by  one  teacher.  The  other  eight 
grades  were  divided  among  four  teachers. 

Accredited    high    schools    were    not    common    in    the    state    during    the 
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nineteenth  century.  Therefore  the  fame  of  Morgan  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
within  a  short  time  pupils  were  registered  there  from  many  Connecticut 
towns,  some  from  distant  states. 

These  students  boarded  in  various  Clinton  homes,  and  were  under  strict 
rules  as  to  night  hours,  church  attendance,  etc. 

As  the  years  passed  and  preceptors  came  and  went,  Morgan  maintained 
its  high  scholastic  rating. 

Along  with  a  program  rich  in  academic  subjects,  the  social  graces  also 
were  not  neglected.  After  George  Eliot  became  preceptor  in  1899,  dancing 
was  taught  after  school  during  the  winter  months,  and  formal  dances  became 
part  of  the  program. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  each  year  high  school  students  were  invited  to 
Mr.  Eliot's  home  which  stood  where  the  Andrews  Memorial  now  stands.  There 
they  listened,  enraptured,  while  Mr.  Eliot,  or  Colonel  Eliot,  as  he  was  more 
often  called,  read  aloud  the  immortal  "Christmas  Carol,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 
This  reading  was  followed  by  hot  chocolate  and  cookies,  dispensed  by  Nellie, 
the  cook. 

Graduation  week  held  many  important  events  which  brought  visitors  from 
all  the  surrounding  towns. 

When  the  school  was  built  no  place  was  provided  in  the  building  for 
physical  education  or  athletic  games.  However  Morgan  had  a  very  fine  boys' 
baseball  team  at  an  early  date,  which  played  against  several  city  schools  in 
the  state. 

Basketball  was  also  practiced  in  the  play-yards  by  both  boys  and  girls. 
Later,  when  the  present  Pierson  School  was  built,  Morgan  shared  the  gym- 
nasium there. 

Members  of  the  two  boys'  clubs,  the  Isthmians  and  the  Nemeans,  com- 
peted in  cross-country  track  meets  for  a  number  of  years. 

These  clubs  also  competed  scholastically,  as  did  the  two  girls'  clubs,  the 
Cynthians  and  the  Delians. 

As  the  value  of  the  dollar  decreased  with  the  years,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  increased,  it  became  necessary  for  the  town  to  assist  the  school 
financially.  By  1929,  with  an  ever-increasing  enrollment,  classrooms  had 
become  so  crowded  that  first  and  second  grades  were  removed  from  the 
building;  First  Grade  going  to  Grange  Hall  and  Second  Grade  to  the  Old 
Mill  District  School  which  had  been  reopened  for  the  purpose. 

In  1933  the  Clinton  Public  School  (now  Abraham  Pierson  School) 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  and  from  that  time  until  1951  old  Morgan  was  a 
High  School  only. 

By  1947  a  team  of  state  inspectors  had  condemned  the  building  as 
unsafe  for  occupancy.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  bungling  workers 
who  installed  fire  escapes  many  years  before,  had  cut  through  heavy  beams 
which  helped  support  the  walls,  causing  them  to  pull  apart  nearly  a  foot. 
Also  the  building  was  pronounced  a  firetrap. 

The  cost  of  making  it  safe  for  use  would  have  run  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Therefore  a  new  Morgan  School  was  built  on  Killing- 
worth  Turnpike,  and  during  July,  1953,  a  wrecking  crew  demolished  the  old 
Morgan  building.  The  lot  where  it  had  stood,  in  stately  dignity,  for  more  than 
eighty  years  became  part  of  the  Pierson  School  property. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Morgan's  Preceptors,  or  principals,  from  1872  to  1951. 

Edward  C.  Winslow  Jay  Hanford  Floyd  Wood 

Dwight  Holbrook  James  S.  Guernsey  Walter  W.  Moore 

George  E.  Eliot  George  L.  Scott  Lewin  G.  Joel,  Jr. 


THE   NEW  MORGAN   SCHOOL 

The  new  high  school,  opened  on  Killingworth  Turnpike  in  1951,  was 
also  named  Morgan  School.  It  is,  like  its  predecessor,  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  best  equipped  high  schools  in  the  state. 

An  addition  to  this  building  became  necessary  in  1957.  making  a  total 
of  twenty-two  classrooms,  a  combination  auditorium-lunch  room,  a  gymnasium, 
and  various  special  rooms. 

Still  another  ten-room  addition  will  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1963,  when 
about  five  hundred  students  will  be  enrolled  in  its  five-year  program. 

CLSNTON   PUBLIC   SCHOOL 

The  Clinton  Public  School,  or  Grammar  School,  as  it  was  called  for 
many  years,  was  completed  in  1933,  to  house  grades  one  through  eight.  As 
school  population  grew  it  became  necessary  to  build  an  addition  of  eight  class- 
rooms on  the  rear  of  this  building  in  1954,  and  in  1953  the  new  basement 
section  was  converted  into  a  kitchen  and  lunchroom.  Three  other  basement  rooms 
have  been  equipped  as  classrooms. 

This  building  is  now  known  as  the  Abraham  Pierson  School  in  memory 
of  the  first  rector  of  Yale  College,  whose  home  stood  nearby. 

The  Pierson  School  now  boasts  of  three  kindergartens,  and  four  rooms 
each  of  grades  one  through  four;  and  once  more  it  is  bursting  at  the  seams, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  six  hundred  pupils. 

THE  JARED   ELIOT  SCHOOL 

In  1961  the  Jared  Eliot  School  opened  at  the  corner  of  90  Rod  Road 
and  Fairy  Dell.  This  fine  school  was  named  for  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  who 
was  highly  distinguished  as  a  minister,  physician,  and  scholar,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  town. 

The  building  now  houses  four  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  three  seventh 
grades,  with  a  total  of  over  three  hundred  pupils. 


The  enrollment  for  the  three  Clinton  schools  will  total  about  1400  in 
September,  1963,  and  as  the  town's  population  increases  each  year,  the  school 
population  does  likewise.  In  fact  the  good  school  system  in  Clinton  can  very 
well  be  one  factor  in  bringing  new  families  to  the  town. 

So,  even  if  those  hard-working,  early  settlers,  of  three  hundred  years  ago, 
didn't  get  around  to  building  a  school  for  nearly  forty  years,  later  generations 
have  made  up,  in  good  measure,  for  their  slightly  lagging  interest  in  education. 
For  all  the  help  in  securing  this  information,  thanks  to:  C.  Dowd 
Mrs.  Richard  Buell  Miss  Mabel  Stevens 

Mrs.  Laurence  Gildersleeve  Mr.  Burton  Kelsey 

Miss  Elsie  Hurd  &  Many  Others 


Compliments  of 

George  N.   Deane 

ATTORNEY  and  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
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Donald  J.   Prout  &  Associates 
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THE   STEVENS'  HOMESTEAD  AND  COW  HILL  DISTRICT 

High  on  a  hill  two  and  one-half  miles  north  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
Main  Street  stands  the  Stevens'  Homestead  on  Cow  Hill,  which  boasts  nine 
generations  living  and  working  the  farm.  The  land  on  which  the  house  was 
built  was  granted  to  John  Stevens,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Stevens,  who  came  from 
Sudbury,  England,  to  Guilford  about  1648. 

The  house  was  built  by  William,  son  of  John,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century;  on  one  of  the  roof  boards,  the  date  1687  was  found  when  it 
was  removed  for  repair  many  years  ago.  The  rafters  are  mortised  and  tenoned, 
fastened  by  wooden  pegs.  The  hardware,  consisting  of  wrought  iron  spearhead 
and  HL  hinges,  must  have  been  designed  by  the  Stevens'  blacksmiths,  as 
many  antique  dealers  and  reproducers  say  they  have  never  seen  any  like  them. 
These  can  be  seen  on  the  doors  and  cupboards. 

In  this  homestead,  Elias  Kirtland  Stevens  made  his  bride's  slippers  from 
pieces  of  her  dress.  The  heels  were  heart-shaped. 

The  room  where  the  cobbling  was  done  has  a  built-in  corner  cupboard; 
there  are  feather-edge  panelling  and  original  beams  in  the  upper  and  lower 
halls. 

All  of  the  grandfathers  of  the  writer  are  buried  in  the  Clinton  cemetery. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  Faulkner's  Island  off  Guilford  was  at  one  time 
owned  by  the  Stevens'  and  that  the  original  name  was  "Falcon,"  taken  from 
the  birds  on  the  coat-of-arms. 

Nearby  the  Stevens'  Homestead  is  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  built  in 
1800.  The  two  buildings  are  closely  associated,  not  only  in  point  of  distance 
but  also  historically.  This  building  replaced  a  log  schoolhouse  which  Elias 
Stevens  attended. 

From  a  record  book  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  a 
resident  of  the  district,  the  following  facts  have  been  obtained:  The  first  record 
in  this  book  is  dated  January  26,  1775,  when  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  men 
of  Cow  Hill  District  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  school.  On  January 
6,  1783,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Hiel  Stevens'  house;  in  1791  and  1793  meetings 
were  held  at  Elias  Stevens'  house  (he  was  Clerk  and  on  committees).  In  1797, 
the  men  voted  to  repair  the  log  schoolhouse. 

A  meeting,  legally  warned  and  appointed,  was  held  at  the  schoolhouse 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  January,  1800,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
schoolhouse  or  repair  the  old  one.  It  was  voted  that  the  house  be  disposed  of 
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to  Mr.  Josiah  Hull  for  $15.00,  payable  October  1.  and  that  the  building  be 
moved  by  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  It  was  voted  that  the  meeting  tax 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  schoolhouse  —  tax  to  be  laid 
on  the  poles  and  ratable  estate  of  six  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  1799  list.  It 
was  also  voted  that  the  district  give  Mr.  Hull  $180.00:  One  third  in  money,  one- 
third  in  goods  at  cash  price  out  of  some  store  in  Killingworth,  and  one-third  in 
labor  and  materials  for  building  a  schoolhouse. 

In  this  schoolhouse  is  an  honor  roll  of  nineteen  names  of  young  men  who 
went  out  of  twelve  homes  on  Cow  Hill  to  fight  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
There  are  four  boys  by  the  name  of  Teal,  two  being  mentioned  as  teachers. 
Among  the  names  you  will  find  Elias  Stevens,  who  traded  his  gun  with  one  of 
Lafayette's  men  because  it  was  lighter  to  carry.  This  gun  he  brought  home  with 
him. 

When  the  men  went  to  the  Civil  War  from  the  hill,  the  ladies  made  a  large 
flag  by  hand,  and  this  is  also  preserved  in  the  schoolhouse.  Hence,  it  will  be  noted 
that  four  wars  are  associated  with  this  building,  as  during  the  First  World 
War,  Red  Cross  work  was  done  in  the  schoolhouse  and  a  group  picture  was 
taken   of  those  who  had  volunteered. 

Religion  was  also  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  "Hill."  For  many  years, 
a  prayer  service  was  held  in  the  schoolhouse  every  Sabbath  at  "Early  Candle 
Light."  Each  of  the  older  folk  brought  a  candle  which  was  extinguished  at 
the  close  of  every  service. 

The  Cow  Hill  Red  Schoolhouse  Association  was  formed  in  May,  1914, 
by  a  small  group  of  former  pupils  who  convened  at  the  Stevens'  Homestead. 
The  building  was  leased  from  the  Town  at  the  nominal  sum  of  $1.00  per 
year,  the  Association  to  put  the  same  in  repair  and  be  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  thereafter.  A  report  given  at  the  expiration  of  the  25-year  lease  in 
1939  tells  us  that  236  members  had  been  added  to  the  enrollment,  representing 
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eight   states   in   the   union,   fifty-six   being   charter   members   or   pupils   of  the 
school.  The  lease  was  renewed  for  another  twenty-five  years  in  1939. 

The  Wilcox  Family  Reunion  has  been  held  in  the  schoolhouse  for 
many  years  in  June.  Eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  ancestors  of  the  family, 
attended  school  here. 

Another  interesting  item  is  the  suppers  the  ladies  of  the  Hill  put  on  to 
earn  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  building.  A  Harvest  Supper  brought  many 
people  to  the  schoolhouse  for  a  meal  to  please  the  palates  of  all  at  the  very 
nominal  fee  of  twenty  cents;  and  Uncle  Edwin  Wright  drove  his  hay  cart  to 
and  from  the  school  for  the  sum  of  a  quarter,  often  turning  the  money  over 
to  the  Treasurer  for  repairs  or  any  other  items  needed  for  maintenance  of 
the  schoolhouse.  This  was  a  happy  time. 

Alice  Stevens  Buell  is  the  present  owner  and  resident  of  the  Homestead. 
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Founder   —    1935 

Dolly  Barber 

Owner   &   Operator 


Middlesex  Overhead  Door  Co. 

Clinton,  Conn.  Tel.  MO  9-2736 

ALSO 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINTS 
Gabriel  Cammarata 

OVERdoors  —   Electric   Operators 
Radio  Controls  —  Special  Controls 


The  Clinton  Dance  Studio 

Doris  N.  Dauer  —  Director 
67  High  Street 

Social  Dancing  —  Musical  Comedy 
Ballet  -  Toe  -  Tap  -  Acrobatic 


Compliments  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Robinson 

CLINTON   LAUNDRY 

LAUNDRY  -  DRY  CLEANING 


88  East  Main 


Clinton,  Conn. 


CORN  CRIB  ANTIQUES 

153  East  Main  St. 
Clinton  Conn. 

ANTIQUES  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Dowd,  Prop. 

Tel.  MO  9-2125 


ROBERT  HESER 

Bulldozing  Contractor 

Airline  Road  Clinton 

MO  9-8845 


NEILSEN'S  GIFT  and  CARD  SHOPPE 

11    West  Main  Street 

Clinton,  Conn. 

Opposite  Library      Phone  MO  9-2193 


SPORTSLAND 

Hunting     —     Fishing     —     Archery 

Post  Office  Square 
Clinton,  Conn. 

MOntrose  9-2960 
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THE  REV.   DR.  ABRAHAM  PIERSON   (1641-1707) 

Fourth  Pastor  of  Our  Town 

and 

First  President  of  Yale 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Pierson,  the  fourth  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 

Christ,  Congregational  here  in  our  town  is  one  of  our  most  coveted  ancestors. 

He  accepted  the  Call  to  become  minister  of  our  community  in  the  year  1694. 

He  remained  faithful  in  this  position  until  his  untimely  death  in  the  year  1707. 

During  his  ministry  the  chief  foundation  stone  of  Yale,  one  of  America's  greatest 

institutions  of  learning,  was  laid  —  laid  right  here  in  Clinton. 

The  history  of  this  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  story  is  as  follows:  In  the  year 

1700  Dr.  Abraham  Pierson  and  a  group  of  interested  clergymen  met  in  Bran- 
ford  "to  found,  erect  and  govern  a  college."  A  petition  was  drawn,  circulated 
and  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  New  Haven.  The  petition  was  pre- 
sented October,  1701  and  stated: 

"That  from  a  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant 
religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had 
proposed  that  a  Collegiate  School  should  be  erected  in  this  Colony, 
wherein  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify 
them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and  Civil  State;  and  that  they 
had  nominated  ten  ministers  to  be  trustees,  partners  or  undertakers 
for  founding,  endowing  or  ordering  the  said  School,  and  thereupon 
desired  that  full  liberty  and  privilege  might  be  granted  to  the  said 
undertakers  for  that  end." 

The  charter  for  this  "Collegiate  School"  was  granted  October  the  9th., 
1701.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  7th  day.,  of  November  in  the  year 

1701  Dr.  Abraham  Pierson  was  made  the  first  "rector"  or  president  of  the 
Collegiate  School. 

The  bu'lding  that  housed  the  early  classes  of  Yale  was  Dr.  Pierson's 
parsonage.  An  addition  was  added  to  this  home  and  the  Rev.  William  E.  Brooks 
places  the  building  as  follows : 

"The  College  building  was  established  here  in  what  was  then  Killing- 
worth,  near  the  edge  of  the  Green,  and  a  little  South  and  East  from 
the  barn  which  stands  on  the  Stanton  Place,  some  of  the  beams  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Stanton  House. 

Also,  at  a  memorial  service  held  June  17,  in  the  year  1868  for  the  purpose 
of  dedicating  the  memorial  stone,  commemorating  the  beginnings  of  Yale, 
which  stone  is  erected  to  the  Church  Green,  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Stanton  called  upon 
Capt.  Leete  Hurd,  one  of  the  then  oldest  inhabitants  of  Clinton,  who  at  that  t'me 
was  85  years  of  age,  to  testify  to  his  personal  recollections  of  the  old  college 
building.  History  records  that  the  aged  man  stepped  from  the  crowd  and  said  — 
"the  building  was  standing  70  years  ago  (1798)  in  a  very  dilapidated  condit'on. 
and  was  used  as  a  play-ground  by  the  children  of  the  village.  It  was  then  called 
and  known  as  the  'Old  College'." 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  already  cited  there  are  several  interesting 
entries  in  our  early  town  records  that  firmly  fix  the  beginning  of  Yale  here  in 
•our  Town. 

On  September  the  21st  in  the  year  1705,  having  pressure  brought  upon 
ihim  to  remove  with  the  college  to  Saybrook  Dr.  Pierson  submitted  his  letter 
of  resignation  to  the  town.  In  this  resignation  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
ministerial  duties  so  that  he  could  continue  building  the  college.  On  November 
the  25th,  1705  the  town  made  the  following  reply  to  Dr.  Pierson's  letter  of 
resignation : 
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"We  do  declare  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  not,  or  like  to  be 
consistent  with  your  ministerial  work  amongst  us  to  attend  sd  school 
as  heitherto  .  .  .  (described)" 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  here  for  on  November  the  7th.  1706  a  new 

proposition  was  presented  to  the  town.  The  proposition  reads  as  follows: 
"It  was  proposed  to  the  town  by  the  Desire  of  Mr.  Pierson  in  the 
behalf  of  the  trustees,  for  the  town's  allowance  for  the  Collegiate  School 
to  be  &  remain  here  under  the  care  &  conduct  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Pierson :  the  town  have  Declared  by  their  vote  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  allowe  that  the  School  be  keept  hear  as  it  has  been." 
Later  the  town  re-evaluated  its  iron-clad  decision  and  at  a  town  meeting 

dated  December  the  24th,  1706  voted  the  following: 

"Also  the  town  Did  make  Choyce  of  Deacon  Griswold,  Robert  Lane, 
Sarjt  John  Shether,  Sarjt  Sam.  Stevens,  and  Sarjt  John  Crane,  as 
a  Comity  to  consider  of,  and  draw  up  sum  terms  or  proposalls  for 
the  town  to  consider  of  with  Respect  to  the  allowance  of  the  Collegiate 
School  Being  here  under  the  care  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and 
to  make  return  thearof  to  the  next  town  meeting." 
What  the  future  of  Clinton  might  have  been  at  that  moment  shall  never 

be  determined  for  the  committee  never  had  opportunity  to  report  its  findings. 

On  March  the  5th.,  in  the  year  1707  the  Rev.   Dr.  Abraham  Pierson  "fell  in 

sleep."  He  died  a  young  man  being  only  67  years  of  age. 

In  closing  this  brief  history  of  Dr.  Abraham  Pierson  and  the  early 
beginnings  of  Yale  I  would  share  with  the  reader  some  observations  about  his 
life  and  character. 

Dr.  Abraham  Pierson,  first  Rector  or  President  of  Yale,  was  born  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1641.  He  was  the  son  of  a  very  distinguished 
minister  (also  Abraham  Pierson).  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the 
year  1668. 

Within  a  year  of  his  graduation  (1669)  he  was  called  to  be  the  assistant 
minister  in  his  father's  Church  at  Newark.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  his 
father's  death  (August  9,  1678).  He  then  became  senior  minister  of  his  father's 
Church,  remaining  in  this  position  until  the  year  1692. 

In  1692  Dr.  Pierson  moved  to  Connecticut  and  in  the  year  1694  received 
the  Call  to  become  pastor  of  our  town.  He  remained  faithful  to  this  position  until 
his  death  on  March  5th.,  1701. 

"The  cause  of  education  he  looked  upon,  as  a  twin-sister  to  the  cause  of 
religion;  and  hence  he  was  identified  with  the  project  for  establishing  the 
College,  and  not  only  his  high  appreciation  of  learning,  but  his  own  very 
liberal  attainments,  designated  him,  as  the  proper  man  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  .  .  .  His  death  produced  a  double  chasm  and  both  learning  and  religion 
wept  beside  his  grave. 

And  the  great  Connecticut  Historian  Trumbull  says  of  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham 
Pierson:  "He  had  the  character  of  a  hard  student,  a  good  scholar  and  a  great 
divine.  In  his  whole  conduct,  he  was  wise,  steady  and  admirable.  He  was 
greatly  respected  as  a  Pastor  and  he  instructed  and  governed  the  College  with 
general  approbation." 

Thus  on  this  tercentenary  date  of  the  founding  of  our  Town  History  dips 
her  pen  into  the  clear  blue  sky  above  and  writes  for  everyone  to  see,  the  un- 
blemished name  of  Abraham  Pierson,  beloved  pastor,  first  president  of  Yale, 
child  of  God. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H.  Graves 
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EDWARD  GRISWOLD 

To  this  man  should  be  given  the  credit  of  first  organizing  a  settlement  at 
Killingworth.  Born  in  Kenilworth,  England,  in  1607,  he  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
1639,  removed  to  Connecticut  the  same  year,  and  settled  in  Windsor.  He  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1658  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  before 
1663.  In  1663,  the  settlement  of  the  plantation  at  Hammonassett  began,  and 
was  named  Kenilworth,  after  the  place  of  his  birth.  No  stone  marks  the  grave 
of  Edward  Griswold  in  Clinton,  but  a  very  rough  slab  of  granite  marked  M.  G.  is 
supposed  to  be  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  is  dated  1670.  This  is  the  oldest 
record  in  the  Clinton  burying  ground. 

BENJAMIN   WRIGHT 

Benjamin  Wright  was  a  settler  in  Killingworth  as  early  as  1660.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  squatter  on  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Menunketesuc  River. 
His  farm  included  the  land  given  to  Rev.  James  Fitch,  then  of  Saybrook,  by  the 
General  Court.  Wright  afterward  bought  his  land  of  Mr.  Fitch,  and  by  the 
bounds  first  established  was  included  in  Killingworth  and  recorded  as  one  of 
the  first  settlers.  About  1704,  the  line  was  changed,  placing  his  residence  in 
Saybrook,  and  a  portion  of  his  farm  in  Killingworth.  When  the  settlers  of 
Killingworth  came  in  1663  to  lay  out  their  plantation,  they  found  Wright  already 
within  their  bounds.  Wright  was  a  Roman  Catholic  from  England,  and  was 
said  to  have  held  a  military  office  under  King  Charles,  but  when  Cromwell 
said  to  have  held  a  military  office  under  King  Charles,  but  when  Cromwell 
deposed  the  King,  Wright  left  England  and  settled  in  Guilford,  Connecticut. 
He  had  eight  children,  and  among  his  descendants  were:  Hon.  William  Wright 
of  New  Jersey,  at  one  time  U.S.  Senator;  Major  General  H.  G  Wright  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Hon  John  B.  Wright.  State  Senator  in  Connecticut  in  1861  and  1862. 

THANK  YOU! 
To  the  people  of  the  town  of  Clinton  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  thank  you  for  supporting  my  efforts 
to  supply  the  best  heating  systems  and  service  I  am 
able  and  for  the  friendly  atmosphere  that  makes  it 
such  a  pleasure  to  live  and  do  business  here. 

Roy  Cansdale 


VALLEY    SHEET    METAL    WORKS 

Certified   LENNOX  dealer 

Commerce  Street  Clinton 

Specializing   in  oil,  gas  or  electric  forced  air  heating   comfort. 
Guaranteed  service  on  everything   we  install. 


NVtMBE* 


INDOOR  COMFORT 


Emergency  oil  burner 
service 


MO  9-8575 
MO  9-8883 
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JARED  ELIOT 

Born  in  Guilford  on  November  7,  1685,  Jared  Eliot  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Eliot,  the  village  pastor,  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  and 
Ruth  (Haynes)  Wyllys  of  Hartford.  Jared  Eliot's  grandfather  was  the  famous 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  John  Eliot. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  College  with  the  A.B.  degree  in  1706  and  was 
granted  an  honorary  A.M.  by  Harvard  three  years  later. 

While  at  Yale,  Jared  Eliot  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  its  rector, 
Abraham  Pierson,  who  was  also  the  pastor  of  the  Killingworth  church.  Just 
before  his  death,  Pierson  recommended  Eliot  as  his  successor  and  the  people 
willingly  called  him  as  pastor  while  he  was  teaching  school  in  Guilford.  He 
was  reluctantly  released  from  his  engagement  in  Guilford  on  September  16,  1707, 
although  he  had  entered  and  engaged  in  the  ministerial  office  in  the  church 
of  Killmgworth  on  June  first.  His  ordination  took  place  about  two  years  later. 
From  then  on  until  his  death  on  April  22,  1763,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church 
and  is  said  never  to  have  neglected  during  forty  years  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
the  Sabbath. 

On  October  26,  1710,  he  married  Hannah  Smithson.  They  had  eleven 
children,  two  daughters  and  nine  sons. 

Besides  the  ministry,  Jared  Eliot  was  actively  engaged  as  a  physician 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  being  called  frequently  in  consultation  to  New- 
port, Boston,  and  other  towns  outside  Connecticut.  His  inclination  to  study  medi- 
cine came  probably  from  his  grandmother  and  mother-in-law  as  his  father,  the 
town  physician  in  Guilford,  died  when  Jared  was  nine.  From  whatever  sources 
he  gained  his  knowledge,  Eliot  was  well  versed  in  botany  and  was  credited 
with  special  skill  in  diagnosis,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  He  was 
the  first  American  to  be  elected  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  was  called 
by  Thacher  the  "Father  of  regular  medical  practice  in  Connecticut." 

Another  of  Eliot's  interests  was  agriculture  and  in  1754  he  wrote  the 
first  of  his  essays  on  "Field  Husbandry  in  New  England  as  It  is  or  May  be 
Ordered."  Subsequently  he  published  five  others  with  an  index,  concluding 
the  series  in  1761.  It  was  the  first  treatise  on  agriculture  published  in  this 
country. 

He  was  also  interested  in  iron  mines  and  thought  that  he  could  obtain 
iron  from  the  black  sand  on  the  beach  in  Killingworth  (Clinton).  To  the  work- 
man in  charge  of  his  furnace  there,  Eliot  promised  a  barrel  of  rum  to  induce 
him  to  make  the  test.  The  workman  being  a  sober  man  "who  would  use  a  strong 
drink  with  moderation  and  temperance."  finally,  after  painful  waiting,  produced 
malleable  iron  from  the  sand. 

In  1762,  Jared  Eliot  published  an  essay  on  "The  Art  of  Making  Very  Good, 
if  Not  the  Best,  Iron  from  Seasand,"  and  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London. 

Jared  Eliot  died  in  1763  after  56  years  of  service  in  Killingworth. 


Compliments  of 

CLINTON  BEACH 

HAIR  STYLIST 
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ABEL  BUELL 

Abel  Buell  was  born  in  Kiihngworth  (Clinton)  February  1.  1742,  the  son 
of  John,  son  of  Benjamin,  son  of  the  first  Samuel.  His  mother  was  Abigail 
Chatfield.  He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  learned  the  trade  of  s.lversmith 
of  Ebenezer  Chittenden  of  Killingworth.  He  was  married  at  the  age  of  19.  and 
at  20  was  detected  in  altering  a  five  shilling  note  to  five  pounds.  So  ingeniously 
was  it  done  that  it  could  be  discovered  only  by  comparing  the  stubs  from  which 
all  the  colony  bills  were  issued. 

Matthew  Griswold,  the  k!ng's  attorney  conducted  the  prosecution.  As  it 
was  his  first  offense,  and  because  of  his  previous  good  character,  he  was  dealt 
with  leniently.  His  punishment  consisted  of  imprisonment,  cropping  and  brand- 
ing. The  tip  of  his  ear  only  was  cut  off.  It  was  held  on  the  tongue  and  replaced, 
where  it  grew  on.  He  was  branded  on  the  forehead  so  high  up  that  the  hair 
afterward  covered  the  scar.  After  this,  he  constructed  a  lapidary  machine, 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  used  in  this  country.  With  this  machine  he  made 
a  very  beautiful  ring,  which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Griswold  and  received  his 
pardon.  About  1790,  Abel  Buell  moved  to  New  Haven.  About  this  t  me  Bernard 
Romans  was  constructing  a  map  of  North  America.  A  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Florida  was  wanted.  Buell  undertook  this  task.  While  at  Pensacola,  a  man 
knowing  him  to  be  ingenious  asked  him  to  break  the  Governor's  seal  and 
replace  it  without  injury.  Buell  showed  him  how,  and  was  arrested  for  it,  but 
escaped  in  a  boat  of  his  own  construction.  He  was  three  days  at  sea  but  finally 
returned  home  safely. 

The  map  was  published  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  map  engraved  and  published  in  this  country.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  types  for  printing. 
Mr.  Buell  constructed  a  type  foundry  and  employed  fifteen  or  more  boys  in 
manufacturing  types.  This  is  credited  with  being  the  first  type  foundry  in 
America. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  impressed  with  the  fact  of  his  eminent 
sendees,  restored  to  him  his  forfeited  rights.  Mr.  Buell  and  some  others  were 
employed  by  the  State  in  coining  coppers.  He  constructed  all  the  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  and  to  such  perfection  that  he  was  able  to  coin  120  a  minute. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  England  to  procure  copper  for  coining  but  while 
there,  passed  through  a  town  where  people  were  constructing  a  bridge. 
Through  some  error  or  defect  in  construction,  the  builders  could  not  make  the 
bridge  answer  any  useful  purpose.  In  a  short  time,  Mr.  Buell  was  able  to  instruct 
them  in  the  proper  manner.  He  was  given  a  hundred  guineas  in  gratitude. 

About  1825  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  poor  and  needy  and  at  the  age  of 
83  died  in  an  alms  house. 


G.  H.  CHAMPION  &  SONS 

Plumbing  &  Heating 
MO  9-8322 
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THE   BACON   HOUSE 

Even  before  the  days  of  shore  cottages,  beach  clubs,  and  state  parks 
many  people  held  a  deep  love  for  the  seashore,  with  its  ever-changing, 
moody,  waters,  its  shining  shells  on  its  wave-washed  beaches,  its  salty  air, 
and  its  bountiful  supply  of  seafood. 

Back  in  the  eighteen  hundreds  crowds  of  such  shore-loving  folk  flocked 
to  the  Bacon  House  in  Clinton,  coming  by  train,  by  boat,  or  by  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  from  Connecticut  towns  and  from  distant  states. 

These  people  often  made  the  hotel  their  home  for  the  summer,  bringing 
their  children,  their  servants,  and  sometimes  their  dogs,  as  listed  in  the  old 
Bacon  House  Registers  which  date  back  to  1852  and  contain  many  famous 
names  in  our  countries. 

The  Bacon  House,  a  spacious  three-story  wooden  building,  stood  on  a 
knoll  on  the  west  side  of  Grove  Street,  over-looking  Clinton  Harbor.  It 
contained  over  forty  bedrooms,  a  large  double  dining  room,  a  parlor,  a  kitchen, 
and  quarters  for  the  help  in  a  back  addition.  A  long  porch  extended  across 
the  front  of  the  building,  where  guests  sat  to  rock  and  chat,  and  enjoy  the 
fine  view  of  Clinton  Harbor.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  trees  on  Cedar  Island 
were  cut  down  to  afford  the  Bacon  House  folk  a  better  view  of  the  sea. 

The  house  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hulmes  family  on  Commerce 
Street  was  once  part  of  the  Bacon  House  property.  It  was  called  the  Annex, 
and  was  used  to  accommodate  the  over-flow  of  guests  when  all  rooms  in  the 
main  building  were  taken. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  a  nearby  bathing  beach,  a  two-room  bath  house  was 
built  at  one  time  by  the  mouth  of  the  Hammonasset  River,  where  high  tide 
brought  salt  water  into  the  little  building,  affording  guests  the  opportunity  of 
bathing  there  in  private. 

The  hotel  also  maintained  a  boat  which  carried  guests  to  Cedar  Island 
for  bathing  and  picnics;  and  the  triangular  plot  of  land  between  Grove  and 
Commerce  Streets  was  used  as  a  recreational  area  too. 

For  several  seasons  Capt.  Mortimer  Buell,  a  retired  whaling  captain  and 
great  uncle  of  Miss  Alta  Buell,  took  out  sailing  parties  from  the  Bacon  House 
in  his  sail  boat,  the  Hornet. 
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Mr.  Elisha  K.  Redfield  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Bacon  House  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  genial  host,  well  liked  by  the  guests  and  by  those  people 
employed  by  him.  Mr.  Redfields  name  appears  in  an  old  register  as  far  back 
as  1854  and  in  1900  he  and  Mrs.  Redfield  were  still  running  the  establishment. 
According  to  that  old  register  the  budding  was  called  the  Clinton  Hotel 
in  1852.  and  the  name  was  evidently  changed  to  Bacon  House  in  the  early 
1860"s. 

The  following  item,  found  in  the  "Clinton  Advertizer."  dated  February. 
1863.  would  indicate  that  at  one  time  the  hotel  went  by  the  name  of  Sea 
Shore  House,  though  there  is  no  record  of  his  name  in  the  available  registers: 
"Mr.  Henry  Bacon,  the  popular  host  of  the  Sea  Shore  House,  is  erecting  a 
dwelling  on  Commerce  Street,  which  he  intends  to  occupy  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  his  duties  will  be  assumed  by  Mr.  Elisha  K.  Redfield.  to  whom  the 
position  is  not  a  new  one.  and  who  will  doubtless,  as  in  former  times,  draw  a 
full  house." 

Mrs.  Redfield.  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Bacon,  was  daughter  of 
Henry,  and  when  Mr.  Redfield  took  over  the  hotel  he  doubtless  renamed  it 
Bacon  House  in  honor  of  his  wife's  family. 

Mrs.  Redfield  was  a  tireless  worker,  and  during  the  early  years  of  the 
hotel,  she  did  the  main  part  of  the  cooking  and  baking,  as  well  as  supervising  the 
help.  Manv  were  the  hours  which  she  spent  over  the  hot  coal  stove  in  the  old 
kitchen,  frying  pancakes,  making  chowder,  or  whatever  was  on  the  days  menu. 
She  usually  made  the  pies  which  stood  in  a  tempting  array  on  a  shelf  in 
the  dining  room  at  meal  time,  and  she  fried  doughnuts.  In  later  years  her  health 
was  impaired  by  two  "strokes'"  and  more  outside  help  was  required  in  the 
kitchen.  Miss  Alta  BuelFs  mother,  who  was  then  Ella  Burr,  was  taught  to  make 
pies  and  acted  as  assistant  cook  at  one  time. 

During  the  summer  months,  besides  the  Redfields.  five  girls,  two  young 
men.  an  assistant  cook,  and  a  laundress  were  employed  at  the  hotel,  but  in  the 
winter  season  only  two  girls  were  needed.  Manv  local  young  women  found  work 
there  over  the  years,  as  well  as  girls  from  surrounding  towns,  of  which  the 
writer's  mother  was  one. 

Some  of  these  women  are  still  living.  Among  them  are  Mrs.  George  F. 
Nash,  of  the  Chesterfield  Home  in  Chester,  who  worked  there  in  the  1880"s:  and 
twin  sisters.  Mrs.  Clark  Dudley  and  Mrs.  \^  ilbur  Spencer,  both  of  Madison, 
who  were  employed  there  during  the  summers  of  1892  and  1893.  It  is  to  these 
ladies  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  this  information. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  one  of  the  waitresses,  furnished  this  interesting  sidelight: 
The  delicious  dinners  were  served  family  style  in  the  big  dining  room,  the 
food  being  placed  on  the  table  before  the  guests  were  called. 

When  all  was  ready  the  five  waitresses  would  line  up  at  the  dining  room 
door,  and  when  Mr.  Redfield  called  out,  "Every  girl  with  her  apron."  the  girls 
would  rush  in  waving  their  aprons  in  the  air,  and  shoo  all  the  frustrated  flies 
from  the  room  before  the  guests  appeared. 

Thus  was  waged  the  war  against  flies  before  the  coming  of  screens. 
The  girls  were  chambermaids  as  well  as  waitresses.  In  the  morning  they 
carried  pitchers  of  hot  water  to  the  guests'  rooms  for  bathing  purposes,  as  those 
were  the  days  of  wash  bowls  and  pitchers.  They  also  made  the  beds  and  cleaned 
the  rooms.  Then  each  girl  was  responsible  for  one  special  chore  such  as  polishing 
the  silver,  washing  the  lamp  chimneys  and  filling  them  with  kerosene,  or  drying 

the  dishes. 

Toward  evening  the  lamps  were  lighted  and  placed  in  the  office  where 
guests  would  pick  them  up  on  the  way  to  their  rooms. 
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At  one  time  Mrs.  Herbert  Baily,  who  lived  in  Mill  District,  made  cakes 
for  the  Bacon  House  in  her  home. 

Mr.  Jared  Stevens  of  Cow  Hill  furnished  the  hotel  with  peaches  from  his 
fine  orchards  for  several  years.  The  guests  were  so  fond  of  his  fruit  that  when 
they  saw  Mr.  Stevens  at  the  kitchen  door  delivering  a  supply,  they  would  call  to 
him  from  the  porch,  and,  in  fun,  bid  on  some  of  the  rosy  peaches  to  take  to 
their  rooms  for  between-meal  snacks. 

Among  the  many  pages  of  beautifully  written  signatures,  the  old  Bacon 
House  Registers  bear  the  distinguished  names  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  (1891) 
Grover  Cleveland  (1894)  one-time  presidents  of  the  United  States;  James  G. 
Blaine  ( 1891 )  who  once  ran  for  that  office,  and  Chauncy  Depew,  a  prominent 
politician  and  at  one  time  a  United  States  Senator. 

Several  yachting  parties  are  listed  through  the  years.  On  June  20,  1864  the 
following  entry  is  made: 

"St.  Ship  Francis" 

"James  Lanless  —  Captain;  Charles  Morgan  and  wife;  Henry  R.  Morgan 
and  family,  svt. ;  George  W.  Quintard  and  wife  and  svt. ;  Miss  Addie  Quintard; 
James  Quintard;  Charles  A.  Whitney  and  family  and  svt.;  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan 
Jr.  and  son;  and  others.  All  of  New  York  City  on  a  cruise  from  New  London, 
Newport,  etc.  and  bound  home." 

The  above  mentioned  Charles  Morgan  was  the  donor  of  the  Morgan 
School. 

On  a  later  page  this  entry  appears : 

"Yale  Sophomore  Crew  arrived  from  New  Haven  on  route  for  the 
Connecticut  River." 
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February  22.  1875  the  Gull  Island  Marine  Guard  is  listed. 

On  each  page  of  most  of  the  registers  there  is  a  blank  column  headed 
"Horse.""  In  that  column,  following  the  guest's  name,  entries  like  the  following 
are  occasionally  found: 

'"Bay  horse:  Billie:  Robin:  Daisy:  Mule  and  dog  cart:  Coachman  and 
three  horses.""  Occasionally  the  number  of  horses  is  given  without  the  dignity 
of  their  names. 

Scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  old  registers  are  occasional  notes 
which  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  people  of  that  day  were  no  less  human  than 
the  folks  of  our  own  time. 

August  8.  1854.  under  the  signature  of  N.  L.  Robinson  and  lady,  is  written, 
"Old  Clinton  Hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Redfield  the  best  on  the  shore  he  richlv  deserves 
patronage."' 

Lnderneath  these  kind  words  someone  else  had  scrawled,  "Cant  see  it.'1 

On  July  30, 1854.  the  following  lament  appears: 

"Mean  law  in  2  days,  for  the  'Suppression  of  Intemperance".  Takes  effect  an 
Tuesday.  Aug.  1st.  A  Mean  Laic." 

At  a  later  date  the  following  is  found  beside  a  group  of  six  names: 

"Gone  to  Guilford  on  a  time."" 

Th's  one  is  of  a  later  date: 

"Mr.  \^  aterbury  plaguing  Mr.  Almstead.  fighting  with  their  tongues.  Jawing 
like  blazes!" 

The  Bacon  House  flourished  for  many  years,  giving  pleasure  to  a  countless 
number  of  people,  but.  with  the  aging  of  the  Redfields  and  the  advent  of  shore 
cottages,  its  popularity  declined  in  the  early  1900"s.  The  Redfield"s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ralph  \^  right,  ran  it  for  a  time,  but  it  finally  was  closed  as  a  hotel. 
Around  1923  Mr.  Frank  Lawson  opened  it  as  a  restaurant  for  a  short  period. 
Then,  for  several  years  the  old  building  stood  vacant,  overlooking  the  harbor 
like  a  srreat.  silent  shost  of  a  bv-2one  era.  Finallv  in  the  earlv  1930's  it  was 
torn  down. 


MOLNAR  BROS.  GARAGE 

Studebaker  Lark  Sales 

Auto  Body  &  Collision  Specialists 

Route  1  —  Clinton  —  MOntrose  9-2575 

The  Clinton   Plumbing  Co. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

DUPONT  PAINTS 

P.  O.  Box  343 
Christian  L.  Burr  MOntrose  9-2438 
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THE  BIG  BUZZARD 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  March  11,  1888,  when  the  Big  Blizzard  began, 
the  blizzard  which  surpassed  all  blizzards  in  Connecticut's  history. 

That  early  March  day  had  been  sunny  and  mild,  an  apparent  promise  of 
spring.  But  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  clouds  began  to  gather,  temperature  edged 
downward,  a  chilling  breeze  sprang  up  and  before  evening  very  fine  flakes  of 
snow  began  to  fall. 

As  darkness  closed  down  the  storm  increased.  The  breeze  grew  to  a 
northeast  gale  and  the  stinging  flakes  came  thicker  and  faster. 

March  snow-storms  were  not  unusual,  so  probably  the  Clinton  folk  just 
pulled  up  that  extra  bedquilt  and  retired  with  no  undue  anxiety.  However,  when 
morning  dawned  the  storm  showed  no  signs  of  weakening.  The  howling  wind  was 
driving  the  snow  into  ever  deepening  drifts,  which  lay  already  waist  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  the  air  was  so  filled  with  flying  flakes  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  more  than  a  few  feet  distant. 

"No-school"  days  were  almost  unheard  of  at  that  time,  so  children,  garbed 
in  their  warmest  clothing  set  out  in  the  storm,  headed  for  the  old  Morgan 
School,  some  on  foot  and  some  in  sleighs  or  wagons,  and  some  by  train  from 
distant  towns. 

Mrs.  Richard  Buell,  who  was  then  Alice  Stevens,  a  girl  of  seventeen  years, 
lived  in  her  father's  family  home  on  Cow  Hill.  In  good  weather  she  usually 
walked  to  Morgan  School,  but  that  stormy  Monday  morning  her  father  brought 
her  in  the  wagon. 

The  ride  down  was  a  rough  one,  with  snow  already  deep,  and  drifting 
badly  on  the  road.  As  they  neared  the  school  they  heard  the  Morgan  bell  ring 
out  the  signal  for  one  session,  so  Mr.  Stevens  decided  to  spend  the  morning  in 
town,  thus  saving  a  second  trip  down  the  hill  to  get  his  daughter. 

As  the  fury  of  the  storm  increased  school  was  dismissed  at  ten  o'clock  and 
Mr.  Stevens  and  Alice  headed  the  horse  and  wagon  for  Cow  Hill.  With 
the  wind  at  their  backs  they  managed  to  negotiate  the  Boston  Post  Road,  but 
when  they  turned  north  into  High  Street  and  faced  the  full  fury  of  the  blast  it 
was  another  story.  With  the  temperature  near  the  zero  mark  and  wind  of  almost 
hurricane  force  driving  the  snow  across  their  stinging  faces  they  realized  that 
they  could  never  make  Cow  Hill  that  day. 

Through  the  blinding  flakes  they  spied  the  barn  of  Alexander  Buell  on 
High  Street,  and  into  it  they  drove  the  tired  horse. 

Alice  was  to  stay  with  the  Buells  but  Mr.  Stevens,  thinking  of  his  wife's 
certain  anxiety,  set  out  on  foot  for  home.  Within  a  half  hour  he  came  stumbling 
back,  exhausted,  with  frozen  eye  lids,  and  he  too  was  glad  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  Buell's.  The  next  morning,  with  the  blizzard  still  howling,  he  managed 
to  reach  his  home,  but  his  daughter  stayed  down  town  until  the  following  week. 

The  Morgan  School  Students  who  commuted  by  train  were  also  stranded, 
for  their  train  was  stuck  in  a  snowbank  a  short  distance  east  of  the  cemetery, 
forcing  them  to  stay  with  friends  in  town.  A  young  fellow  from  New  London 
stayed  at  the  home  of  William  P.  Hull  on  East  Main  Street. 

In  another  part  of  town  Alvin  Lane,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  was 
anxiously  watching  the  storm  that  Monday  morning.  He  and  his  brother,  Wilson, 
lived  with  their  widowed  mother  on  Liberty  Street  in  what  is  now  the  Edmund 
home. 

Alvin's  first  concern  was  the  stock  in  the  barn.  After  donning  three  pairs 
of  pants  and  two  coats,  each,  he  and  Wilson  finally  succeeded  in  shovelling  a 
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tunnel  through  the  drifts  to  the  barn  door.  Once  inside,  they  milked  the  cow? 
and  fed  the  animals. 

Their  next  problem  was  even  more  difficult  to  solve.  They  owned  a  flock  of 
sheep  which  were  kept  in  a  pasture  on  the  Fairy  Dell  Road,  about  two  miles  to 
the  northeast.  The  sheep  were  nearly  out  of  hav  and  Alvin  had  planned  to  take 
them  some  more  that  Monday  morning.  So.  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  and 
with  the  optimism  of  youth,  the  boys  each  sewed  together  two  meal  bags. 
stuffed  them  with  salt  hay.  tied  them  to  their  backs,  and  fared  forth  into  th<- 
storm.  However,  within  a  short  time  they  returned,  driven  back  by  the  powerful 
wind  and  deepening  drifts.  The  next  day.  with  the  storm  still  raging,  they  tried 
again,  but  were  again  driven  back. 

Finally  on  \^  ednesdav  morning  thev  conceived  the  idea  of  making  snow 
shoes  from  barrel  staves,  and  with  these  contraptions  on  their  feet  thev  managed 
to  reach  the  pasture.  There  they  found  the  sheep  huddled  underneath  the  shed 
roof  where  not  a  flake  of  snow  had  fallen.  All  were  alive  and  hungrv. 

The  boys  broke  a  hole  through  the  ice  covering  the  Menunketesuck  River 
and  lugged  pails  of  water  back  up  the  hill  for  the  sheep  to  drink.  Then  thev  made 
their  snowshoe  journev  home  to  Libert v  Street. 

At  the  time  of  the  blizzard  the  Congregational  parsonage  had  been  rented 
to  Mrs.  \S  alter  Smith,  mother  of  Charlotte  and  Edna  Geneva  Smith,  the  latter 
being  about  ten  years  old.  Edna  has  been  seriously  ill  and  on  the  Monday 
morning  of  the  blizzard  was  allowed  to  come  downstairs  for  the  first  time  in 
several  weeks.  There,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  the  rooms  darkened  by  thr 
snow  which  was  fast  covering  the  windows. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  a  twelve  vear  old  Morgan  student.  Charlotte  Herd. 
came  wading  through  the  drifts  to  practice  her  piano  lesson  on  Mrs.  Smith's 
piano,  as  was  her  custom  after  school.  Mrs.  Smith  urged  her  to  leave  before  the 
snow  became  anv  deeper  but  Charlotte  insisted  upon  staving  for  her  usual 
practice.  \^  hen  she  finallv  left,  an  hour  or  more  later,  she  had  a  terrific  time 
reaching  her  home  on  \^  aterside  Lane.  She  was  hours  on  the  way,  and  it  is  said, 
she  was  never  well  afterward.  She  died  within  a  few  years. 

The  blizzard  continued  all  dav  Mondav.  Mondav  night,  and  Tuesdav. 
Farmers  made  tunnels  to  their  barns,  and  in  many  places  tunnels  were  dug 
through  drifts  which  covered  the  town  sidewalks.  Bv  Tuesday  night  the  storm 
had  spent  its  furv  and  the  snow  ceased. 

The  next  morning  when  the  sun  rose  over  the  dazzling  white  landscape 
drifts  from  twentv  to  thirty  feet  high  loomed  up  in  dooryards.  pasture  lots  and 
roads.  Some  barns  and  other  out  buildings  were  completely  buried,  and  many 
houses  were  banked  to  the  eaves  with  snow.  Roads,  sidewalks  and  the  railroad 
track  were  hidden  under  a  white  blanket,  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the  level, 
with  many  an  enormous  drift  defying  human  passage. 

The  scene  was  one  vast,  white,  desolation,  broken  only  by  the  solitary 
trees  and  the  gray  curls  of  wood-smoke  coming  from  the  farmhouse  chimneys. 

In  a  short  while,  however,  the  crisp  silence  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  men 
and  the  crack  of  whips.  Farmers  were  starting  to  open  the  roads,  not  with 
_  soline-fed  machines  which  never  had  been  heard  of  in  those  days,  but  with 
good  old  hay-fed  oxen  hitched  to  heavy  sleds.  Behind  the  sleds  huge  logs  were 
chained,  and  with  much  hawing  and  seeing,  starting  and  stopping,  whip  cracking 
and  shovelling,  the  straggling  oxen  and  men  started  their  monumental  task. 

It  was  a  slow  and  back-breaking  undertaking,  and  Main  Street  was  not 
entirely  cleared  until  Saturday  night. 

Lp  at  the  Congregational  parsonage  \^  idow  Smith  and  her  two  little  girl* 
were   anxiously    watching    the    road-breaking    that    Saturday.    Their    supply 
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provisions  was  running  low,  and  Saturday  morning  found  them  with  no  candles, 
no  kerosene,  no  milk  and  little  other  food  except  potatoes,  dried  codfish,  and 
flour  for  pancakes. 

As  the  weary  workers  neared  the  house  Mrs.  Smith  called  to  them  from  an 
upstairs  window  asking  if  they  would  shovel  a  tunnel  from  the  street  to  the 
parsonage,  so  that  she  might  go  to  the  store  for  provisions.  It  was  nearly  night, 
the  men  were  exhausted  and  they  said  they  could  do  no  more  that  day. 

Then  Herbert  Hubbard,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  or  less,  jumped  from 
the  sled  and  called,  "I'll  dig  you  out." 

He  took  his  shovel  and  started  digging  the  tunnel.  Some  others  joined  him 
and  before  total  darkness  there  was  a  passage-way  under  the  drifts  so  that  Mrs. 
Smith  could  reach  the  store  to  buy  food  for  her  little  girls. 

Miss  Edna  Smith,  well  past  eighty  years  when  she  told  this  story,  still  re- 
membered with  profound  gratitude  that  kind  act  of  young  Herbert  Hubbard. 

Though  the  blizzard  officially  ended  Tuesday  night,  March  13,  snow  re- 
mained in  some  sheltered  places  until  the  end  of  May,  and  the  exciting  and 
frightful  memories  of  that  terrific  storm  remained  throughout  their  lives  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  experienced  it. 

C.  Dowd 
Sources : 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Hull 
Edna  Geneva  Smith 
Mrs.  Richard  Buell 
Alvin  Lane 
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AL'S  TAXI  SERVICE 

Serving  Madison  and  Clinton 

Phone  Clinton  MOntrose  9-8075 
Night  Calls  MOntrose  9-8075 


Suth  Uatkttta 

Antiques  Bought  &  Sold 

89  West  Main  St.     —     Clinton,  Conn. 

Tel.  MOntrose  9-7994 


Compliments  of 

K  and   H   CLEANERS 


Compliments  of 

CUFF  and  ROBERTA  WATSON 


SNAP-ON   TOOLS 

Forrest  Stannard 
Dealer 


North  High  St. 


MO  9-2441 


THE  CLINTON  USED  CAR 
EXCHANGE 

Herman  Pudler,  Prop. 
Meadow  Rd.  Tel.  MO  9-2808 


Compliments  of 

CLINTON  FURNITURE  STORE 

P.  O.  Square 


Compliments  of 

THE   HEIFETZ  COMPANY 

Clinton,  Connecticut 
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GROG  SHOP 

John  Andrews,  Permittee 
KEG  BEER 

All  leading  brands  of 

BEER  ON  ICE 

Complete  line  of 

IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  LIQUORS 

—  Delivery  Service  — 
II6V2  E.  Main  Street  MO  9-2533  Clinton,  Conn. 


Compliments  of 


FIRST  NATIONAL  STORES 


>*^*^*^*s#^#^#^*^#^#^rvryrv#\#\#v#^*\#^rv#^^s*v#v#^*^*^*^rv#^«\^^ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE   HENRY  CARTER  HULL   LIBRARY 

The  idea  of  a  library  was  first  thought  of  in  the  early  1900's  when  there 
was  a  need  of  more  books  that  the  Morgan  School  provided.  But  it  was  not 
until  1910  when  twelve  young  women  founded  the  Clinton  Public  Library 
Association.  A  plaque  in  the  lobby  of  the  Library  lists  their  names  with  the 
quotation.  "Good  deeds  are  everlasting."* 

Miss  Emma  Stevens  was  the  first  librarian.  She  had  a  tearoom  and  lending 
library  in  a  small  building  on  East  Main  Street  beyond  the  Stanton  House. 

Anyone  could  become  a  member  of  the  Association  by  paying  a  dollar  a 
vear.  The  Association  set  up  headquarters  in  the  Eliot  Building  still  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Post  Office  Square.  Miss  Mabel  Stevens  who  assisted  then, 
and  later  became  the  librarian,  says  that  the  room  served  many  purposes:  a 
meeting  room  for  the  W.C.T.L.:  the  Clinton  Recorder:  the  Red  Cross,  and 
other  groups. 

When  the  Association  had  raised  S100.00.  the  State  matched  the  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  books. 

With  a  start  of  925  books,  there  was  soon  a  need  for  larger  quarters,  so 
the  Library  moved  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  Merrill  Building,  now  occupied  by 
the  A&P  Liquor  Store.  In  1913  the  records  show  there  were  45  associate  mem- 
bers and  2,560  books.  It  was  a  good  collection,  and  enjoyed  by  the  adults  and 
children  of  the  town. 

In  1924  the  Clinton  National  Bank  moved  from  the  brick  building  in  Post 
Office  Square  to  its  present  site  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Henry  Carter  Hull,  its  president,  gave  the  old  bank  building  to  the 
Library  Association.  Mrs.  Alice  Stevens  Buell.  President  of  the  Association  from 
1919  to  1946.  relates  how  she  and  her  family  moved  the  books  from  the  Merrill 
Building  by  wheelbarrow  and  truck,  to  their  new   quarters,   with  Miss  Mabel 
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Stevens  at  that  end  to  arrange  them  on  the  shelves  "without  misplacing  a  volume." 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Peet,  who  then  became  librarian,  was  with  the  Library  for 
twenty-five  years.  Mrs.  David  Burnham  became  her  assistant  in  1932.  succeeded 
her  as  librarian  in  1945.  a  position  she  held  until  her  retirement  in  1958.  Mrs. 
Duffield  Peck  was  an  assistant  under  Mrs.  Peet,  and  later  Mrs.  Burnham.  She 
was  succeeded  in   1946  by  Mrs.  James  P.   Slator. 

In  1946,  Miss  Lucile  F.  Kelsey  became  President.  It  has  been  under  her 
direction  that  many  new  developments  have  been  effected. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Carter  Hull's  interest  in  the  Library  remained  high 
throughout  the  years.  At  Mrs.  Hull's  death  this  interest  was  further  evidenced 
by  the  provisions  of  her  will.  This  specified  the  site  and  furnished  resources 
to   build  the  present  building,  together  with  a  substantial  endowment. 

The  new  library  building  on  West  Main  Street  was  dedicated  in  August, 
1951.  The  memorial  plaque  in  the  lobby  reads: 

"In  honor  of  Henry  Carter  Hull,  and  his  wife  Arabelle  Meigs  Hull  who 
founded  this  Library  in  1924  with  an  endowment  for  its  support  and  whose 
further  generosity  has  provided  for  the  present  building  erected  1950-51." 

In  June,  1959,  Mr.  J.  Walter  Hurkett  became  librarian.  In  April,  1962, 
the  new  Children's  Room  on  the  second  floor  was  opened.  This  room  designed 
by  Thomas  Greer  Coles  consists  of  a  large  reading  room,  lavatories,  and  an 
entry  room  with  cloakroom  facilities.  The  Children's  Room  serves  pre-schoolers 
through  seventh  grade. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Children's  Room  is  the  nursery  hour  for  three 
to  five-year-olds  which  is  held  every  Wednesday  morning.  For  a  half  hour, 
the  children  are  read  to,  do  finger  plays,  and  sing  to  records. 

The  Library  is  presently  open  thirty-nine  hours  a  week.  It  has  a  collection 
of  14,500  books  with  a  very  fine  collection  of  fiction,  non-fiction  and 
reference  books. 

In  October,  1962,  Mrs.  James  P.  Slator  became  Librarian.  The  staff 
consists  of  Mrs.  James  P.  Slator,  Librarian;  Mr.  J.  Paul  Dauer,  Assistant 
Librarian;    and  Mrs.  Joyce  G.   Barbiero,  Secretary. 

The  Library  is  administered  by  a  corporate  body  of  sixteen  members, 
nine  of  whom  are  Directors. 


Library  in  Merrill  Building 
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Library  in  Eliot  Building  —  P.  O.  Square 


The  Library  Building  —  P.  O.  Square 
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Compliments  of 

Grafton  Spools,   Ltd. 


THE    CROWELL    OIL    COMPANY 


CLINTON 
MO  9-8621 


Prompt  Service  —  Printed  Meter  Tickets 


Telephones 


MADISON 
CI  5-2281 


Donald  W.  Gustafson 
MO  9-2677 


Richard   C.   Higgins 
MO  9-7185 


G  &  H  FORM  SERVICE 


POURED  CONCRETE  FOUNDATIONS 


P.  O.  Box  29 


Clinton,  Conn, 


Dan  Buell 


BULLDOZER  -  CRANE  -  BACKHOE 


LOAM 


83  High  Street 


FILL 


Clinton 


MOntrose  9-2881 
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CLINTON   COUNTRY  CLUB 

Back  in  1895.  the  records  indicate  a  group  of  frustrated  tennis  players 
grouped  together  and  formed  the  "Menunketesuck  Golf  Club."*  The  activities 
of  this  club  are  recorded  until  1900,  at  which  time  a  reorganization  took  place 
under  the  banner  of  "The  Hill  and  Dalers."  The  "Hill  and  Dalers"  records 
indicate  organized  activities  until  the  4th  annual  meeting  in  1904.  and  then  for 
-  me  unknown  reason,  golfing  disappeared  from  the  Clinton  scene  far  twenty 
two  years.  Could  the  introduction  of  the  automobile  at  this  time  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  lack  of  interest." 

Many  folks  about  town  today  relate  how  in  1922.  a  sporting  and  athletic 
group  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tennis  and  succeeded  in  building 
courts  that  lasted  until  a  recent  real  estate  development  obliterated  them.  It 
seems  amongst  these  tennis  enthusiasts,  there  were  several  golf  addicts,  and  their 
will  and  vigor  prevailed,  and  in  a  short  while  another  golf  club  was  born.  This 
name.  "Clinton  Country  Club"  has  continued  until  today. 

Mentioning  addicts  to  golf,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  records  of  these 
various  groupings,  there  is  one  name  always  out  in  front,  and  that  is  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Eliot,  of  Main  Street.  Furthermore,  it  seems  he  had  the  land  upon  which  all 
of  the  courses  were  laid  out.  Obviously,  interest  in  golf  for  Clinton  would  have 
dried  up  and  blown  away  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  generosity  and  support  of 
this  outstanding  gentleman.  Likewise,  his  sister.  Miss  Susan  Eliot,  was  a  staunch 
supporter,  because  her  signature  appears  in  all  records  as  secretary,  year  after 
year.  Similarly.  Miss  Susan  Pratt  deserves  honorable  mention  for  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  treasurer  in  those  early  days. 

These  few  forerunners  of  the  present  Clinton  Country  Club,  played  on 
land  owned  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Main  Street.  This  land  lay  in  the  rear  of  his 
residence  which  was  referred  to  as  the  club  or  headquarters  for  several  years. 
The  "Menunketesucks"  played  on  six  holes  '  all  behind  the  Eliot  homestead  i . 
and  the  "Hill  &  Dalers"  used  these  same  holes  plus  three  more  across  Commerce 
Street  on  the  property  known  as  the  "Armory  Lot." 

The  terminology  of  this  era  in  golf  is  interesting,  as  follows:  Do  you 
know  what  a  "holder"  is  A  garly'./  A  heavy  iron."  A  light  lofter?  A  shuck? 
You  don't  suppose  that  last  is  a  fellow  that  hasn't  paid  his  dues  do  you?  All 
these  answers  will  be  furnished  to  visitors  to  the  Clinton  Country  Club  clubhouse 
on  Route  145.  Our  Tercentenary  guests  are  most  welcome  to  visit  one  of  Clinton's 
most  outstanding  attractions  and  bide  awhile  on  and  about  these  spacious 
grounds  and  attractive  clubhouse. 

The  membership  of  22  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  vital  statistics  of  today. 
The  records  show  efforts  to  conduct  a  "marine  show"  in  22  were  made.  A  show 
was  held  but  no  results  are  noted.  In  the  war  years,  the  early  40's.  the  club 
then  located  at  the  Blaisdell  site,  had  difficulty  operating.  Gas  rationing,  enlist- 
ments, drafts,  and  migrations  to  areas  of  war  materials  manufacturing,  shattered 
the  membership  rolls  and  depleted  the  treasury.  These  were  trying  years  to  say 
the  least,  but  several  of  our  community  and  club  spirited  leaders  carried  on  as 
best  they  could  and  saved  the  club  from  disaster. 

In  1957  the  Clinton  Country  Club  picked  up.  "lock,  stock  and  barrel"  and 
moved  from  Blaisdell  Point  to  its  present  location  on  Route  145.  From  a  virgin 
farm  and  woodland  plot  of  fifty  acres,  a  modern  nine  hole  golf  course  was 
carved,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  countries  outstanding  links  architect-. 
Many  visitors  have  commented  favorably  about  our  course,  and  of  course,  there 
are  others  that  speak  coursely.  Golfers  generally  concede,  the  challenge  and 
attractiveness  of  our  layout  can  be  summed  up  best  with  the  title  "Sporting." 
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SWAIN'S  STORE 

Across  the  street  from  the  Post  Office,  neatly  tucked  away  next  door  to 
the  Clinton  National  Bank,  stands  one  of  the  most  unique  stores  of  its  kind 
in  the  state.  Over  the  old  fashioned  front,  with  an  awning  shading  the  door, 
hangs  the  sign,  "R.  P.  Swain,  Groceries  and  Merchandise."  The  oldest  inde- 
pendent grocery  store  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  it  has  been  operated  by  three 
generations  of  the  Swain  family. 

The  store  was  opened  in  1886.  In  1910  Amos  Heath  Swain  became  the 
owner,  and  Richard  Piatt  Swain,  the  present  owner,  purchased  the  business  in 
1944. 

Originally  started  in  the  location  now  occupied  by  the  Clinton  Spa,  Mr. 
Swain  later  moved  his  business  to  the  same  building  it  now  occupies,  which 
sat  then  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  High  Streets.  When  the  Clinton  National 
Bank  building  was  built  in  1923  the  store  was  moved  to  where  it  presently  sits. 

Charles  Lafayette  Swain,  the  first  owner,  come  to  Clinton  in  1884  with 
his  wife  Nancy,  three  sons  and  three  daughters  on  the  Schooner  Marion  from 
Nantucket.  Landing  with  household  goods,  a  horse  and  cow,  they  moved 
into  the  house  now  owned  by  Hunter  Soule  on  Cow  Hill  Road. 

As  the  years  passed  and  his  children  grew  up,  Mr.  Swain  gave  each  of 
them  a  piece  of  land  near  his  house  upon  which  each  built  homes.  This  group  of 
buildings  is  known  to  this  day  as  Swaintown.  The  family  became  integrated 
through  marriage  with  the  Champlin,  Carter,  Dowd,  Miller,  Wellman  and 
Moosbroker  families. 

In  those  days  the  Swain  family,  in  their  own  little  village,  had  a  telephone 
in  every  house,  connected  with  one  another.  However,  the  only  call  they  could 
make  outside  of  Swaintown  was  to  the  store. 

Today,  as  you  step  inside  the  door  of  Swain's  from  the  busy  Main  Street, 
you  are  greeted  by  a  good  smell  of  spices,  coffee,  tea,  candy  and  hardware  all 
blended  together  to  bring  you  back  to  another  day  when  oil  and  kerosene  lamps 
were  used  in  the  store.  Oil,  vinegar  and  molasses  were  pumped  by  hand  from 
the  cellar  and  into  the  customer's  jugs  or  bottles.  In  the  old  days,  there  was 
a  potato  bin  in  the  south  west  corner  of  the  store,  and  a  coal  bin  in  the  south 
corner.  These  were  filled  by  a  chute  from  Post  Office  Square.  A  set  of  scales 
were  outside  and  used  to  weigh  hay. 
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Vanilla  and  Jamaica  Ginger  were  sold,  but  it  is  said,  only  to  certain  people, 
as  others  would  use  them  as  an  alcoholic  beverage.  The  Vermont  aged  cheese 
(still  sold  to  this  day)  was  bought  a  ton  at  a  time,  and  kept  cold,  and  aged 
by  turning  it  each  week. 

Coffee  roasting  and  grinding  was  done  by  hand,  and  green  and  oolong 
tea  was  bought  in  bulk  and  mixed  at  the  store.  Peanuts  were  roasted  and  sold 
while  still  hot.  Milk  crackers  were  sold  from  barrels  and  codfish,  tongues  and 
salt  mackerel  were  sold  in  bulk.  Charcoal  was  stored  in  the  horse  shed. 

Bakery  was  baked  at  Whitman's  Bakery  Shop  and  delivered  fresh  daily 
to  the  store.  Hot  Cross  Buns  came  in  large  tins  and  had  to  be  wrapped  in 
packages  and  delivered  to  the  customer's  homes  on  Good  Friday  morning  in 
time  for  breakfast. 

Many  townsfolk  in  their  youth  worked  at  Swain's  Store.  In  those  days  the 
store  opened  at  6:30  a.m.  and  closed  at  8  p.m.  six  days  a  week.  On  Saturdays 
it  closed  at  9  p.m. 

Then,  deliveries  were  made  to  all  of  the  homes  in  Clinton,  by  horse  and 
wagon.  In  the  winter  sleighs  were  used. 

It  is  recalled  by  the  family  that  no  cigarettes  were  sold  as  long  as  Mrs. 
Sturges  Redfield  lived,  because  Mr.  Amos  Swain  promised  her  he  would  not 
do  so  during  her  lifetime. 

In  those  days,  even  as  now,  they  had  price  wars.  It  is  a  legend  in  the 
family  that  the  first  Mr.  Swain  had  a  business  rival,  T.  E.  Morgan,  who 
operated  a  store  across  the  street.  They  started  price  cutting  on  brooms.  As  the 
prices  kept  getting  lower  and  lower,  Mr.  Morgan  was  finally  selling  his  brooms 
below  cost.  This  was  when  Mr.  Swain  sent  his  cronies  who  gathered  around 
his  pot  bellied  stove  to  Mr.  Morgan's  to  purchase  brooms,  which  he  then  resold 
in  his  store. 

Today  it  is  a  small  store,  and  beside  the  modern  day  freezer  stands  the 
old  fashioned  counters  with  the  wide  boards.  A  large  wall  clock  which  tells  both 
the  time  and  the  date  hangs  upon  the  wall,  along  with  old  calendar  pictures  of 
sailing  ships.  A  few  old  snapshots  of  earlier  days  are  scattered  about. 

The  old  wall  shelves  hold  an  antique  tea  can,  from  which  folks  used  to 
buy  their  tea  by  the  pound  and  have  it  blended  to  their  own  taste.  On  the  walls 
and  from  the  ceiling  hang  old  scales,  axe  handles,  lanterns,  bird  houses,  pots  and 
pans  and  kerosene  lamps.  On  the  floor  sits  a  hand  ice-cream  freezer. 

Behind  the  old  cash  register  and  file  case  may  be  seen  the  stove  pipe 
rising  from  what  was  once  a  pot  bellied  stove.  A  meat  block  made  from  the 
trunk  of  an  elm  tree,  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter  is  there.  The  present  owner 
can  remember  when  this  was  cut  down  outside  and  hauled  into  the  store. 

Near  the  door,  over  which  hangs  a  horse  shoe,  is  a  sign  dated  1896  which 
says  in  part:  "Look  Look  at  Our  Prices.  We  govern  our  own  prices  and  sell 
as  low  as  we  can  and  make  a  profit  on  all  goods.  Eight  years  ago  it  was 
predicted  that  we  would  not  do  business  in  this  town  60  days,  but  we  still 
live  and  do  not  ask  our  brother  merchants  what  we  shall  sell.  We  shall  always 
strive  to  please  the  public  and  by  honest  dealing  we  hope  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  trade  and  we  certainly  have  so  far  and  many  thanks  to  the  public  for  it. 
C.  L.  Swain,  Cor.  Main  &  High  Street."  Some  of  the  prices  quoted  were:  Rib 
Steak,  14£  lb.;  Sirloin,  16£  lb.;  17  lbs.  granulated  sugar,  $1.00;  Nails,  lb.  3£ 
and  "Orders  given  the  day  before  for  broilers  and  fowls  will  be  dressed  from 
the  farm." 

When  Mr.  Swain  waits  on  a  customer  today  he  still  wears  the  neat  white 
apron  of  yesteryear  and  from  the  ancient  cast  iron  bracket  paper  roll  he  pulls 
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off  the  white  paper  to  wrap  your  cheese  or  other  purchase  in  the  old  fashioned 
way. 

Outside  the  store  in  the  winter,  snow  shovels  and  brooms  are  displayed 
at  the  first  hint  of  snow.  In  the  summer  the  baskets  of  native  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  there,  picked  fresh  that  morning.  There  are  garden  seeds,  tomato 
and  cabbage  plants,  hoes,  rakes,  pails  and  a  neatly  lettered  sign  that  says,  "Farm 
fresh  eggs  sold  here.  Old  Vermont  Cheese." 

Since  the  year  1886  until  today  the  children  of  Clinton  have  bought  their 
penny  candy  from  Mr.  Swain.  The  old  glass  show  case  with  the  same  old 
fashioned  trays  is  still  there  where,  with  great  care  and  deliberation  they  order 
"two  fireballs,  one  spearment  leaf,  four  licorice  sticks,  and  some  rock  candy," 
just  as  their  grandparents  and  great  grandparents  did  before  them.  Mr.  Swain, 
as  did  the  Mr.  Swains  before  him  always  waits  patiently  and  kindly  while  they 
pick  and  choose,  and  finally  make  their  selection. 

The  Swain  Store  is  the  old  and  the  new  of  Clinton  blended  together.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  always  be. 

M.  F.  B. 


Shoreline  Concrete  Co.,   Inc. 

Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Precast  Septic  Tanks 

C.  Otto  Hesser  Tel.  MO  9-2297  Leo  Bugg,Jr. 


Compliments  of 

Bell's   Pharmacy 

Clinton 


Richard  Voegtli 

FUEL  OIL  -  KEROSENE  SERVICE 

Phone  MO  9-7255  Clinton,  Conn. 
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First  Feiei.il 

SAVINGS 

AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION    OF  MADISON 


MADISON 

SAMPSON   ROCK   DRIVE 

WESTBROOK 

WESTBROOK  CENTER  OPPOSITE  GREEN 
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KELSEYTOWN  RESERVOIR  of  The  Connecticut  Water  Company.  Located  in  the  town 
of  Clinton,  it  serves  the  towns  of  Old  Saybrook,  Westbrook,  Clinton,  Madison, 
Guilford  and  the  community  of  Sachem's  Head.  The  rows  of  pine  trees  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake  restrain  the  intrusion  of  hardwood  trees.  The  Water  Company 
office  on  West  Main  Street  is  shown  in  the  inset  at  the  lower  right. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  WATER  CO. 

The  present  Connecticut  Water  Company  had  its  beginnings  around  1890. 
as  several  small,  individual  water  companies,  one  of  which  was  the  Clinton  Water 
Company.  Moses  Joy,  the  original  proprietor,  was  an  active  water  works  man 
for  his  day,  organizing  some  20  or  more  water  companies  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island ! 

The  Clinton  Water  Company  seems  to  have  been  a  double  purpose  organiza- 
tion. It's  hard  to  say  now  whether  the  Clinton  Electric  Co.  has  some  excess 
water  to  sell,  or  whether  the  Clinton  Water  Co.  found  it  economical  to  generate 
some  electric  power  with  their  spare  water.  Anyway,  the  two  companies  were 
at  least  very  closely  associated,  and  in  1393,  just  70  years  ago,  The  Clinton 
Water  Company  was  formally  chartered  by  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Guilford  Water  Company  and  the  Mad'son  Water 
Company  were  chartered;  then  the  three  companies  were  soon  consolidated  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Guilford  Water  Company  charter.  In  the  early  1900's,  Chester 
and  Deep  River  Water  Supply  Companies  merged,  and  the  whole  group  came 
together   as  The   Guilford-Chester  Water   Company. 
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In  the  ensuing  years  the  Company  grew  at  a  healthy  pace,  giving  wider  and 
better  service  to  the  shoreline  towns  year  by  year.  The  2000th  customer  connec- 
tion was  made  in  July  of  1915;  the  3000th  in  Sept.  1924.  By  1930,  over  4000 
customers  were  being  served  with  100  million  gallons  of  water  per  year. 

The  business  office  has  been  at  various  locations  in  and  near  the  center 
of  town,  and  has  finally  come  to  rest  in  the  2-story  frame  building  shown  in 
the  inset.  This  attractive  Colonial-style  house  was  built  in  1928  by  the  Clinton 
Lumber  &  Coal  Company  as  a  yard  office  and  model  home;  The  Water 
Company  acquired  it  and  moved  in  in  1945. 

The  next  major  change  was  in  1956,  when  the  Guilford-Chester  Water 
Company  and  the  Naugatuck  Water  Company  merged  to  form  the  Connecticut 
Water  Company.  At  the  same  time,  the  newly  formed  utility  bought  up  the  water 
properties  of  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Company  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state. 

The  present  Connecticut  Water  Company  is  a  flourishing,  stockholder- 
owned  water  utility,  still  growing,  and  furnishing  ever  improving  service  to  its 
customers.  This  dependable  source  of  pure  water  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  economic  and  residential  growth  of  the  shore  line  area.  The  Company 
now  serves,  in  its  Guilford-Chester  Division,  about  10,000  customers  with  over 
a  billion  gallons  of  water  per  year. 


Clinton   Package  Store 

Liquors  —  Wines  —  Beer 

Imported  &  Domestic 

Keg  Beer  —  Cooler  Provided 

300  Cases  Ice  Cold  Beer  Available  at  All  Times 

-  AMPLE  PARKING  - 

OPEN  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

MON.  thru  SAT. 
31  E.  Main  Street  MO  9-2113  Clinton,  Conn. 
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THE  CLINTON  VOLUNTEER  FIRE   DEPARTMENT 

The  Clinton  Volunteer  Fire  Company  started  some  years  ago  when  a 
group  of  men  saw  the  need  for  a  fire  brigade  or  company  of  men  who  would 
organize  into  a  fire-fighting  force  to  protect  the  property  of  the  town. 

Such  an  organization  was  formed  in  1909  with  John  Chapman  as  Chief. 
Its  first  piece  of  equipment  was  a  hose  reel  mounted  on  two  wheels  that  was 
pulled  manually.  Then  came  a  four  wheeled  wagon  which  was  also  pulled  by 
the  men,  with  one  man  riding  to  apply  the  brakes  and  ring  the  bell.  Sometime 
just  before  1920,  Pond's  Extract  Company  presented  the  Fire  Company  with 
its  first  piece  of  mechanized  equipment  —  a  Model  T  truck. 

A  large  bell  was  used  to  sound  the  alarm  and  hung  in  the  back  yard  of 
Oliver  Swain's  house  on  West  Main  Street.  This  same  bell  now  hangs  near 
the  firehouse. 

In  the  early  days,  the  fire  department  was  located  in  a  garage  at  the 
foot  of  High  Street.  Later  came  a  Federal  Truck  with  two  chemical  tanks  and 
in  1929  a  five  hundred  g.p.m.  pumper  was  bought  from  the  Maxim  Motor 
Company.  This  truck  had  a  seventy  gallon  booster  tank,  two  hundred  feet 
of  booster  hose,  a  thousand  feet  of  hose,  extinguishers  and  drafting  facilities. 

As  the  town  grew,  so  did  the  fire  company  and  a  few  years  later  another 
truck  was  bought.  By  1931  the  need  for  a  new  firehouse  developed  and  plans 
were  made,  and  work  started.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  addition  to  house 
the  ambulance,  amphibious  duck,  the  Junior  Firemen's  truck,  and  various 
and  sundry  pieces  of  apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  many  and  varied  emergen- 
cies that  arise  in  our  community.  The  ambulance  is  run  by  a  corp  of  volunteers 
and  is  supported  by  the  generosity  of  Clinton  citizens. 

In  1911  the  fire  department  elected  George  S.  Hull  as  Chief  and  in  this 
Tercentenary  year  of  1963,  Mr.  Hull  was  still  elected  Chief.  In  fifty-two 
consecutive  years  of  leadership,  the  department  has  grown  into  one  of  which 
all  Clinton  is  righly  proud. 
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LORD  BALTIMORE  PRESS 

New  York  —  Baltimore  —  Cincinnati  —  Clinton,  Iowa  —  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Supplier  of  labels  and  folding  cartons  to  Chesebrough-Pond's  or  over  forty  years 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CLINTON   POLICE   DEPARTMENT 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  automobile  finally  caught  up 
with  the  horse  and  the  governing  fathers  of  our  town  realized  that  the  problems 
of  vehicular  traffic  was  not  only  here  to  stay,  but  was  definitely  on  the  increase. 
In  a  move  to  meet  this  problem,  a  constable.  \^  illiam  Doane.  was  appointed  in 
1907  who  served  single-handed  until  1924  when  Joseph  Hurd  was  appointed 
Special  Constable.  Shortly  thereafter.  Bill  Doane  retired  on  May  20.  1924  after 
seventeen  years  of  service. 

In  1928  it  was  a  recognized  fact  that  more  men  were  required  and  Horace 
Andrews  was  made  constable  with  Frank  Lawson  and  Dan  Vece  Sr.  as  his 
assistants,  who  served  until  1939.  During  this  period,  headquarters  were  set  up 
in  the  Andrews  Memorial  and  the  telephone  operator  of  the  Clinton  exchange 
functioned  as  a  Communications  Center.  \^  hen  she  was  unable  to  reach  a  con- 
stable by  phone,  a  flick  of  a  nearby  switch  turned  on  a  light  in  the  center  of 
town  indicating  to  the  man  on  duty  that  he  should  contact  her  for  a  message. 

In  1939  a  further  step  was  taken.  By  act  of  Legislature  a  Police  Department 
was  authorized  for  Clinton.  By  virtue  of  this  act.  Horace  Andrews  was  appointed 
Chief  with  Robert  York.  Sidney  Melonsen  and  James  Martin  as  Police  Officers. 

Apprehension  of  motor  vehicle  law  violators  was  becoming  a  problem  by 
this  time  and  Horace  elected  to  pursue  them  by  motorcycle.  After  one  un- 
fortunate and  painful  experience  of  being  ground  into  the  gravel  between  the 
machine  and  the  road  bed  the  town  furnished  a  Police  car  as  a  more  efficient 
means  of  combating  the  problem. 

Soon  communications  began  to  be  a  problem.  Our  area  wide  patrol  was 
impossible  without  constant  reference  to  the  telephone  light  in  the  center   of 
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town,  which  by  now  was  operated  by  calling  the  Police  number.  A  radio  tele- 
phone was  installed  which  operated  into  the  early  1950's,  at  which  time  two- 
way  radio  operating  with  the  Fire  Department  radio  was  installed.  This  was  a 
great  step  forward  as  it  was  the  first  step  in  linking  the  Public  Safety  Depart- 
ments thru  a  monitored  base  during  emergencies. 

The  year  1961  brought  the  Department  to  maturity:  It  was  moved  into  its 
own  building  with  adequate  room  available  for  the  special  requirements  so 
rapidly  being  thrust  upon  Police  Departments  everywhere.  Filing  systems  were 
changed,  procedures  were  changed,  fingerprinting  and  photographic  equipment 
were  added.  There  were  now  two  patrol  cars  available,  and  in  1962  the  Com- 
munications Center  was  set-up  which  made  is  possible  for  anyone  in  town  to 
pick  up  a  phone  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  request  emergency  assistance 
for  Fire,  Police,  ambulance  or  doctor  and  get  an  immediate  answer. 

This  growth  has  been  accomplished  by  the  forward  thinking  people  of 
Clinton,  who,  as  taxpayers,  make  this  Department  possible.  The  Finance  Board 
has  wisely  counselled  us  in  our  expenditures.  The  Selectmen  have  cooperated 
with  and  assisted  us  in  every  way  during  this  period.  We  thank  these  groups 
sincerely. 

At  this  time  we  also  wish  to  thank  those  men  without  whom  there  would 
be  no  Department  —  the  men  who  make  it  work: 

Horace  Andrews  1939  —  1942 

Robert  York  1939  —  1946 

Sidney  Melonsen*  1939  —  1940 

James  Martin  1940  —  1962 

Carl  Weisse  1942  — 

Wm.  A.  Ward,  Jr.  1942  —  1946 

Nathan  Clark  1947  —  1950 

Hamlin  Bell  1952  —  1956 

Hamlin  Bell  1960  — 

Frank  Pavelka*  1948  —  1960 

Warren  French  1956  — 

Fred  Robinson*  1956  —  1961 

William  Scully  1961  — 

Richard  Kately  1961  — 

John  Humphrey  1962  —  1963 


* 
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THE  CLINTON   COMMUNICATION   CENTER 

Clinton  is  extremely  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent  Communication  Center. 
through  which  is  channeled  all  calls  for  emergencies;  Police,  fire,  doctors,  am- 
bulance and  other  situations  requiring  the  assistance  of  Town  officials.  The 
Center  is  located  at  Police  Headquarters,  strategically  set  between  the  Andrews 
Memorial  Town  Hall  and  Fire  Headquarters,  in  a  lovely  old  pre-revolutionarv 
Colonial  residence,  which  still  retains  all  of  its  original  charm. 

The  Center  is  manned  24  hours  per  day  by  especially  trained  dispatchers 
(of  which  there  are  presently  5),  and  handles  all  incoming  calls  for  Police. 
Fire.  Medical,  information,  news  and  the  Lke. 

Police  calls,  both  emergency  and  routine,  are  taken  over  the  telephone, 
MO  9-8440.  and  if  necessary  are  transferred  either  to  an  officer  on  dutv  at 
Headquarters,  or  by  radio  to  one  of  the  Police  Cruisers.  Clinton  is  tied  in  bv 
radio  with  our  adjoining  communities  of  Madison,  Guilford  and  Branford. 

Fire  calls  are  received  on  the  F.re  Emergency  telephone.  MO  9-8600,  then 
transferred  to  intercom  to  Fire  Headquarters:  via  the  Plectron  Alerting  System 
and  Fire  Department  radio  to  the  firemen  and  mobile  units,  after  which  the 
proper  locaton  signal  is  blown  on  the  fire  signal  horn.  Firemen  who  are  not 
near  the'r  radios  will  then  call  in  by  telephone  to  ascertain  the  type  and  exact 
location  of  the  emergency.  These  procedures  save  an  inestimable  number  of 
minutes  in  emergency  response.  Clinton  Fire  Headquarters  is  linked  bv  radio 
with  all  other  fire  companies  in  Middlesex  County. 

Ambulance  calls  must  be  made  by  a  doctor.  Chief  or  Assistant  Chief  of 
Police.  The  ambulance  cannot  be  dispatched  unless  the  call  is  made  by  one  of 
these  authorized  persons.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  unable  to  reach  your  own 
doctor,  a  call  to  the  Communication  Center,  MO  9-8440.  will  give  you  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  other  physicians  in  Clinton,  or  in  the  adjoining 
towns,  if  required. 

The  idea  of  the  Communication  Center  was  born  in  the  minds  of  two  of 
our  far-sighted  citizens.  Philip  Stevens  and  Matthew  Kemp,  who  realized  the 
need  and  started  serious  thinking  along  those  lines.  Later,  all  Town  departments 
concerned  were  called  in  for  consultation,  and  the  f  rst  formal  meeting  was  held 
on  October  6.  1959.  Present  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Police 
Chief  and  Commissioners,  Fire  Chefs,  and  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense  and  his 
assistants. 

This  group  investigated  the  several  possibilities  for  this  type  of  service,  and 
settled  on  the  present  installation  as  most  nearly  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Communitv.  both  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Clinton  is  justly  proud  of  its  Communication  Center,  which  completes  its 
first  full  year  of  service  on  June  1,  1963. 

By  Loren  E.  Bak;r 
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DOWNINGTOWN,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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10  YEARS  TO  CHESEBROUGH-PONDS  INC. 
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1663 


TERCENTENARY 


Barbara  Angelo 
Ernest  C.  Burnham,  Jr. 
\^  illiam  A.  Schumack 
Mabel  L.  K.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Elliott 
Mr.  J.  J.  Marshall 
Ernest  C.  Burnham 
\^  alton  B.  Fosque 
Richard  A.  Eddy 
Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Burnham 
George  A.  Burnham 
Barbara  A.  Goodwin 
Charles  J.  Poole 
Mr.  Attillio  Sabbatini 
Mrs.  Attillio  Sabbatini 
Hamlin  A.  Bell 
Mr.  Daniel  Vece,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Vece.  Jr. 
Mr.  Gerald  Vece 
Mrs.  Gerald  Vece 
Bertram  R.  A.  Smith 
Alice  S.  Raymond 
Norman  R.  Foerch 
Clayton  E.  Swain 
Mary  L.  Murdock 
Lucile  F.  Kelsey 
Jack  Andrews 
Richard  I.  Dudley 
E.  Carleton  Harding 
Margaret  Shea 
Beaufort  R.  L.  Newsom 
Fred  L.  Wagner 
Mrs.  Elwood  Williams 
Mrs.  Harold  D.  Perry 
May  E.  L.  Eliot 
A.  Marie  Blodgett 
Theodore  M.  Wahle 
Dixie  Watson  Bruy 
Anita  Murray 
Robert  M.  Burnham 
Sturges  G.  Redfield.  Jr. 
Muriel  J.  Redfield 
Marston  W.  Lively 
Lillian  Lively 
Bruce  W.  Allen 
Emil  Pallenberg 
Herbert  F.  Jones 


Lillian  L.  Jones 

Daniel  Vece,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Vece.  Sr. 

Floyd  R.  Sutherland 

John  J.  Doerrer 

James  Rusconi 

James  G.  Whiting 

John  0.  M.  Park,  Jr. 

William  W.  Meyer 

Irene  Merriman  Pullen 

Mrs.  Clayton  E.  Swain 

Carl  G.  Losnes 

Bruce  Fettig 

Emil  Gessick 

Seward  F.  Hull,  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Elliott 

Jesse  H.  Buell 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Buell 

Sellwood  C.  Bushy 

Dorothy  R.  Pelton 

Rachel  W.  Stevens 

William  A.  Ward,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Ward,  Jr. 

Lne  Hull  Greene  Mac  Millan 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Symonds 

Howard  R.  Lyman 

Randall  L.  Hoadley 

John  J.  Coleman 

Emil  J.  Herrmann 

Elmira  M.  Welshly 

Allan  Renfrew 

Stanwood  G.  Roberts 

Henry  Pierce,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Pierce,  Jr. 

Warren  W.  Richards 

Warren  Richards.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Wall 

Gwendolvn  Glvnn 

Beth  A.  Glynn 

Hellen  G.  Lund 

Mr.  Evelyn  T.  Wright 

Mrs.  Evelyn  T.  Wright 

David  R.  Torberg 

Mrs.  Wolcott  F.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lupone 

Mrs.  Mario  A.  Lupone 

Luray  Dudley  Esten 
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SPONSORS 


1963 


Juanita  Maria  Fettig 

Martha  A.  Smith 

Frank  Wagner 

Mrs.  Allan  J.  Holzapfel 

Clarissa  Kelsey  Miller 

Frederic  D.  Parker 

Wilford  T.  Stannard 

Harry  D.  Wellman 

Mrs.  Harry  D.  Wellman 

J.  Paul  Dauer 

Leo  Bugg,  Jr. 

Henry  A.  Wilcox 

William  Edwin  Hilliard 

William  J.  Malchiodi 

Leverett  E.  Carter 

Sam  B.  Warner 

Ruth  Hawthorne  Fay 

Edith  Phelps  Maynard 

Louva  N.  Holbrook 

Shirley  A.  Saunders 

Mrs.  Lothrop  D.  Higgins 

Rebecca  Eliot  Chittenden 

Miss  Kathleen  E.  Goodwin 

Dr.  George  B.  Soderstrom 

J.  Harold  Williams 

H.  S.  Landon 

Bertha  Stoughton  Hedge 

George  S.  Hull 

C.  Carl  Swan 

J.  Nadine  Smith  Swan 

Mr.  Frank  Glynn 

Marie  A.  Tesoro 

Jose  R.  de  Celis 

Angela  Mata  R.  de  Celis 

Nellie  P.  Elliot 

Helena  K.  Keiber 

Mrs.  N.  Howard  Burr 

Newton  H.  Burr 

Roger  A.  Burr 

Alfred  C.  Mohr 

Alfred  C.  Franck 

Mary  B.  Franck 

Edward  P.  Tierney 

Susan  Eliot  Pratt 

Edward  R.  Wilcox 

Henry  J.  Wing 

Robert  W.  Steadman 


Stillman  A.  Swan 
Charlotte  B.  Dowd 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Bennett 
Stuart  L.  Johnston 
Mrs.  Ronald  J.  Piatt 
Arthur  E.  Scheld 
Jacqueline  Kelsey  Benoit 
M.  Louise  Park 
Rose  Keiber  Stucky 
Mrs.  Blair  Foster 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Kaufman 
Carl  Woodstock,  Sr. 
Catherine  Fosque 
Alice  H.  McBride 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Flynn 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Krawczyk 
Theodore  P.  Moser 
Frances  Buell  Northam 
Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Flanagan 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Ward 
Albert  P.  Cushman 
George  Wood 
Arthur  H.  Hibson 
Mrs.  William  F.  Helmond 
Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Donahue 
Willard  H.  Roberts 
Rosemary  Judge  Blaney 
Nancy  Hall  Gauer 
Carl  J.  Gauer 
Douglas  A.  Reed 
Arthur  B.  Nichols 
Henry  C.  Funk 
Adelaide  E.  Markham 
Hattie  Swain  Champion 
Max  Kramer 
Lillian  K.  Scheld 
John  A.  Burdick 
Edward  J.  Ward 
Charlotte  W.  Burnham 
Claire  S.  Wilcox 
Myra  E.  Swain 
William  Wagner 
James  F.  Watson 
Helene  H.  Wagner 
John  C.  Stilwell 
Gardner  Clarke  Weld 
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CLINTON   TERCENTENARY,   INCORPORATED 

Clinton,  Connecticut 

Corporation   Officers 
Theodore  M.  Wahle  —  President 
George  S.  Hull  —  Vice  President 
Seward  F.  Hull,  Jr.,  —  Vice  President 
Dr.  Edw.  Driscoll  —  Vice  President 
Frank  Wagner  —  Vice  President 
Sturges  Redfield  —  Treasurer 
Bertram  Smith  —  Secretary 

Executive   Committee 

Ernest  C.  Burnham,  Jr.  Co-Chairmen  Daniel  Vece,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Buell 
Mr.  J.  Paul  Dauer 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Fay 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Raymond 
Allan  Renfrew 
Beaufort  R.  L.  Newsom 
William  Ginberg 
Bertram  R.  A.  Smith 

Commemorative  Book:  Rose  Buell,  Miss  Charlotte  Dowd,  Mrs.  Robert  Elliot, 
Miss  Mabel  Stevens. 

Advertising:  Evelyn  Heser,  Eleanor  Lebert,  Martha  Gurnham,  Lois  Griswold, 
Shirley  Belcher,  Leonard  Walter. 

Recreation  Area:  Allan  Renfrew,  Willard  Roberts,  Jessie  Renfrew,  Rita  Ren- 
frew, Melton  Renfrew. 

1663  House:    (Information  Center)    Allan  Renfrew,  Edwin  A.  Walker. 

Decorations:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Arbor  Garden  Club. 

Parade  :  Daniel  Buell,  June  Wilcox,  Leon  Gregg,  Walter  Hull,  Elizabeth  Maxted, 
Hugh  Allen,  William  Gagnon,  William  Donzello. 

Publicity:  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Fay. 

Morgan  Alumni  Reunion:  Dorothy  Washburn,  Stillman  Swan. 

Postcards:  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Barrows. 

Secretarial:  Bertram  Smith,  Rita  Renfrew,  Leona  Guenther,  Jane  Bell,  Eleanor 
Lebert,  Doris  Kelsey,  Barbara  Bennett.  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  Harris 
Hancock,  Chesebrough-Pond's. 

Industrial  Tour:  Chesebrough-Pond's. 

Exhibits  : 

Industrial:  William  Ginberg,  John  Powell,  Paul  Sullivan,  Dean  Finch, 
Forrest  Stannard. 

Historical:  Yale  University,  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Clinton  His- 
torical Society. 
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Art:  Clinton  Art  Society. 

Historical  Tour:  Mrs.  John  Schafer. 

Historical  Plates:  Alice  Raymond. 

Markers:  Allen  Renfrew. 

Square  Dance  Festival:  Marge  and  Everett  Jones. 

Planters  Dinner:  Allen  Renfrew,  Jessie  Renfrew,  Peggy  Martin. 

Tercentenary  Queen:  Marion  Vaughn,  William  A.  Ward,  Jr. 

Tickets:  Elizabeth  Powell,  Virginia  Moran. 

Pageant:  Doris  Dauer,  Alice  Cheney. 

Historical  Research:  Alice  Raymond,  Victor  Mays. 

Script:  Sidney  White,  Elizabeth  Walker,  J.  Paul  Dauer,  William  Gagnon,  Wil- 
liam Stackman. 

Costumes:  Isabel  Vece,  Jane  Bell,  Lynnabeth  Mays,  Marion  Vaughn,  Rose 
Chapman,  Hannah  Kateley,  Angela  Van  Acker,  Mildred  Upton,  Elsie 
White,  Carol  Hull. 

Tercentenary  Belles:  Diberma  Burnham,  Deborah  Richards. 

Worship  Services:  Rev.  Overton  Sacksteder,  Rev.  Walter  Keenan,  Dr.  Thomas 
Graves,  Rev.  Robert  Fell,  Rev.  Ralph  Rudolph. 

Drummers:  Leon  Gregg,  Frank  Shaw,  Larry  Gregg,  Hayden  Fuller,  Edward 
O'Shea,  Edward  O'Shea,  Jr.,  Richard  Clark,  David  Clark,  Raymond 
Post. 

Costume  Ball  :  Charles  Elliott,  Seward  F.  Hull,  Richard  Kaufman,  George  Buell. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  Town  of 
Clinton,  but  more  to  put  on  paper  some  of  the  stories  and  legends  that 
have  come  from  the  past.  Many  things  in  this  booklet  have  been  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth,  generation  after  generation,  and  of  which 
there  is  no  written  account.  The  old  is  fast  fading  from  the  scene,  and 
only  through  untiring  efforts  of  all  the  wonderful  people  who  worked 
so  long  and  so  hard  to  compile  the  information  presented  herewith,  is  it 
possible  we  may  hand  it  on  to  another  generation.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  a  complete  list  of  names  of  those  who  helped,  but  the 
Tercentenary  Committee  extends  to  them  an  individual  Thank  You. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  Thank  each  and  every  person  who  did 
their  bit  to  make  the  Tercentenary  a  success.  It  also  wishes  to  thank 
our  advertisers  for  their  financial  support. 

The  Tercentenary  Committee 
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Main  Street  —  Looking  East  from  P.  O.  Square 


NOTES 
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